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In this campaign for monetary legislation emphasis should be 
laid upon its urgency. If the public takes an uncompromising 
attitude as to the urgency of the movement, the battle can be won 
this winter—and unless it is won this winter, heaven only knows 
how long it will be drawn out. For it is one thing for Congress to 
deal with a matter which though important is not urgent; and it 
is quite another thing for it to deal with a matter which is both 
important and urgent. If Congress thinks there is plenty of time 
—if it thinks the matter is not actually pressing—it easily may 
think it no harm to delay or even to postpone; while if Congress 
is convinced that present conditions are such that it is imperative 
they should be changed without further delay, then monetary 
legislation will be enacted this winter—for there is nothing now in 
sight to prevent it except the feeling that it can still wait. 

It is fortunate that there is already such a widespread conviction 
of the immediate necessity of banking and currency reform. It 
is fortunate that there is so little disposition to quibble, and so 
much disposition to agree and push forward. Nevertheless, much 
depends upon extending, as far as possible, the public conviction 
that we must get the reform now. We must accent the public 
demand for immediate action. 

Monetary reform has been before Congress for a long time; 
and the Monetary Commission was appointed to do the remaining 

* An address delivered before the Western Economic Society, November 11, 1911. 
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work of investigation and formulation in order that Congress might 
be prepared to act promptly when the report of its commission 
should be made. And Congress has set a definite date for the 
report of the commission. But those outside of Congress who feel 
that this legislation should be had now, must give to Congress the 
support of their unequivocal demand. If we shall go to our repre- 
sentatives without an uncompromising belief in the urgency of the 
legislation, we shall simply invite further delay and postponement. 
For this winter’s session will have other important matters before 
it; and Congress will be seriously engaged—barring, of course, the 
usual paralyzing effect of the shadow of a coming election—so that 
monetary legislation may not have a clear track or the right of way. 

Of course, we have lived without this reform. But that merely 
means that we have been strong enough to endure. And we can 
still live with half-efficient banking facilities, and with the threat 
of panics hanging over us. But why on earth should we? Why 
shouldn’t Congress give us relief ? 

It is not only economically and socially absurd, but extravagant 
and inefficient, to live under a banking and currency system which 
in the most ordinary and quiet times saturates everybody con- 
cerned with a sense of financial uncertainty—a condition that 
constantly hampers not only the bankers themselves but business 
in all its branches and forms. The banks are so isolated and so 
dependent upon their own immediate resources, and their assets 
are so rigid and lacking in liquid quality and so unavailable— 
compared with the situation of banks under a right system—that 
the individual banker is bound to be habitually apprehensive. 
This apprehension—this habitual looking forward, especially to 
the autumn—this customary wondering how the market is going 
to be one or two or three or four months hence—and this calcu- 
lation as to how one’s own bank is going to be fixed to meet sit- 
uations and fluctuations that ought to be immaterial—are all 
incorporated into the very nerves of bankers and more or less into 
the nerves of business men in general. It is always a question of 
foresight. It is always a question of the future. 

This is the situation in the ordinary times. This is when the 
financial seas are as smooth as they ever are in this country. This 
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is when the horizon is as clear and distinct as it ever is under our 
present self-agitated conditions. 

But these are “piping times of peace” compared to the convul- 
sive periods—the periods of semi-panic and the periods of gross 
and inhuman actual panic. The business world and the general 
social fabric can get on, after a fashion, under the ordinary dis- 
turbances which are chronic in our system; but when the great 
convulsions come, then the bottom drops out. Then the financial 
structure of the nation temporarily goes to pieces and falls to the 
ground. Then appear those topsy-turvy periods of our non-social 
instincts, when the impulse to co-operation fades, and it is ‘‘the 
devil take the hindmost.” The banks, having no one to look to 
for help, feel that they must as far as possible take care of them- 
selves. And at exactly the time when banking facilities are most 
surely and imperatively needed these facilities incline almost 
absolutely to withdraw themselves. 

At the same time it is true that these terrible panics—whose 
devastations are so strangely inexcusable, wanton, and intolerable, 
and which our banking system is so completely unfitted to deal 
with—descend upon the nation by permission of the banking 
system itself. It is indeed not too much to say that this system, 
which is so helpless in the face of these panics, is responsible for 
them. And as long as we have the present banking and currency 
system we shall have panics—and no longer. Does not this alone 
create a state of emergency? What doubt should there be of the 
urgency of this legislation? Why should it take another waste- 
ful and degrading panic to impress Congress? Why cannot 1907 
—from which the people are still recovering—suffice? There are 
many other things of prime importance to be secured through 
monetary reform; but if nothing were to be secured but emanci- 
pation from panics there would be abundant imperative reasons 
for immediate action by Congress. 

I know it is said by some that no banking and currency system 
would absolutely protect us against every form of panic at every 
time in the future. All admit, however, that under such a system 
as we should now adopt panics would be practically brought to an 
end, as they have been in the other great financial countries. Ifa 
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country doesn’t have a panic in a hundred years it might be par- 
doned for thinking panics extinct—as many volcanoes are. And if 
England or France can prevent panics for a hundred years, so can we. 

The truth about our present banking and currency system is 
that most of the large essentials of a right system are lacking. 
The banks are good but the system is bad. For example, our 
currency circulation has no freedom. It is almost bound hand 
and foot. It can scarcely move up and can scarcely move down. 

Then, our reserves are even worse than our currency. We have 
reserves only when we do not need them. At the first sign of their 
being needed they hide and refuse to perform any function what- 
ever. And all this because nobody has any confidence in the 
reserves and the reserves have no confidence in themselves. They 
have not a responsible or a respectable monetary characteristic! 
They are so cowardly that they run if you raise your finger! 

There are other large deficiencies, that I have not time to men- 
tion, which complete the helplessness of our system. On the 
other hand, we may congratulate ourselves that the remedy has 
become plain, simple, and easy—and undisputed. It only remains 
for Congress to put it into law. 

So far as the Treasury Department is concerned, though the 
proposed remedy will save considerably in its expenses and may give 
it a considerable income from the establishment of the National 
Reserve Association, that association is not proposed for its benefit. 
It is proposed for the benefit of the people through the completion 
and development of the banking functions of the nation. The 
advantages to the government are of littie moment compared to the 
influence which this reform will have upon the people, by estab- 
lishing a trustworthy banking system, guaranteed to go the year 
round and year in and out—guaranteed not to stop when it is 
most needed. This is a people’s measure and not a government 
measure. And it is as a people’s movement that it can secure 
legislation of the right sort, and at once. 

I say legislation of the right sort, because it would be no answer 
to the demand for reform if the plan to be proposed to Congress, 
through the Monetary Commission, should be changed funda- 
mentally. 

This plan as it now stands, or as it will stand when it is proposed 
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to Congress, may be called as to its essentials the deliberate, 
seasoned, and experienced work, not only of the Monetary Com- 
mission, but of the nation itself. Under the direction of the com- 
mission many men contributed toward it, studying all the appro- 
priate knowledge of the world in order to work out our problems, 
even before the commission’s chairman organized and formulated 
his celebrated tentative proposal. 

And then with remarkable practical wisdom the Senator placed 
his tentative plan before the people of the country, inviting their 
consideration and amendment. This judicious course met with 
such widespread and almost universal response from the press and 
the public that the final making of the plan—the final formation 
of the scheme—was promptly nationalized. And such capital 
work resulted, either of seasoned approval and commendation, or of 
suggestion and amendment, that the basic plan as it will be pro- 
posed to Congress may well be called the product of the national 
mind. If this plan shall be essentially adopted by Congress, more 
of the thought of the whole nation will have gone to form the legis- 
lation than has gone toward the construction of any other legislation 
in recent times. The bankers as individuals and as organizations, 
the economists and publicists, the entire press of the country— 
daily, weekly, and monthly—and of late the business men through- 
out the country, organized and unorganized, and large numbers of 
intelligent men and women, who belong to none of these classes, 
have given their minds to this important subject to a degree scarcely 
anyone would have thought possible. That a monetary proposi- 
tion, with its technicalities and complexities, should have become 
a live interest of such large numbers of people is astonishing. 

This nationalizing of the proposal that will be made to Con- 
gress—this keen recognition that the reform must not only be 
approved by the nation but be essentially constructed by it— 
accents the acumen and wisdom of the Monetary Commission. 
For it is evident that the last thing desired by Senator Aldrich and 
the commission was that this great reform should seem a committee 
proposition. And so the final construction of the plan has been 
democratized—has been made the interest and affair of every- 
body. That was the right way to build up and carry forward this 
movement. The movement must be carried on the shoulders of 
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large numbers of the people of every section of the country and of 
all shades of politics. The plan as is stands today is a wonderfully 
good one. It provides almost conclusively all the banking facili- 
ties that the business of the country needs and lacks; and it pro- 
tects itself nearly conclusively from all the dangers that anyone, 
so far, has apprehended. 

The objection to a central bank is answered. For it is not a 
central bank that is proposed. Of course, the Reserve Association 
will perform some of the work of a bank. It will receive deposits 
and pay checks. It will issue currency. It will buy and sell gold. 
It will buy and sell exchange. And it will loan money. But 
these things do not make it a bank in any sense in which a central 
bank is objected to. In the first place, it will not be privately 
owned as a central bank would be. It will not be a competitor of 
the banks as a central bank would be. It will not accept general 
deposits as a central bank would, but only deposits of the govern- 
ment and of the banks which are its owners. It will make loans 
only to the banks. It will not be run to make money as central 
banks are. It will be organized exclusively for service and not for 
profit. But what then will it be if it will not bea bank? It will be 
an agency of the banks. It will be an organization to perform certain 
functions for the banks which unorganized they cannot perform— 
functions which are nevertheless wholly necessary if the banks are to 
perform their part in the conduct of the business of the country con- 
tinuously and adequately. It will be an agency of the general nature 
of a clearing-house, though immensely broader and more useful. 

I do not for a moment wish to minimize the importance of the 
Reserve Association. I rather wish to magnify it. It will be a 
great power and influence in our national business life. It will do 
for the country’s monetary life all that the central banks of other 
countries do so effectively, and more; but it will have none of the 
features of a central bank which our people object to. 

Some think the Reserve Association a centralizing proposition: 
that it is proposed to organize an institution for the centralization 
of the banking power. That is an error, of course. Neither the 
purpose nor the effect is centralization. The purpose and effect are 
simply organization and co-operation. By a wonderfully simple 
arrangement the unorganized, and at times disorganized, banking and 
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currency system is made a system organized for all sorts of times 
against all sorts of emergencies and exigencies. It is not proposed 
to centralize. It is simply proposed to organize and co-operate. 

The plan is to shut the door for all the future against an 
irresponsible money power. One of the most significant features of 
this plan is the certainty that a purely democratic monetary con- 
trol will be instituted which will anticipate a centralization of finan- 
cial power in the hands of a few that is becoming as inevitable, 
under present conditions, as the rising of the sun. Unless this 
legislation shall pass, we are bound to have this threatened centrali- 
zation as a plain result of evolution. It will be the normal and 
inevitable outgrowth of our present system. There must be some 
sort of organization of our banking and currency system. And 
if the right to organize our finances is not given to all the bankers, 
then it will be taken, by default, by a few strong men without 
legislation and outside of government supervision. If we do not 
provide a legally organized monetary democracy, we shall have to 
accept a self-organized monetary oligarchy. 

But notwithstanding my cordial opinion of the tentative plan 
of the Monetary Commission as it now stands, I feei there are one 
or two important matters still to be considered. 

In the first place, I think no disabilities or inequalities of the 
national banks as compared with the state banks should be con- 
tinued. I have from the beginning been strongly in favor of making 
this new organization of banks open to all state banks—whether 
commercial banks, trust companies, or savings banks. And I 
am glad this is now a part of the plan. All state banks may par- 
ticipate equally with national banks. But I have been equally of 
the opinion that our present laws handicap national banks unneces- 
sarily, to the unfair advantage of the state banks. The business of 
a trust company is most legitimate banking. The business of a 
savings bank is of the highest usefulness and propriety. And if 
these different forms of banking are so legitimate and useful, then 
why should national banks be excluded from this profitable busi- 
ness? We now propose to put the state banks on a par with the 
national banks. I am anxious to put the state banks on a par 
with the national banks, but I object to putting them above par. 

I am glad that the latest revision of the tentative plan includes 
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the right of national banks to do savings-bank business upon an 
equal footing with the state banks. And while there may be more 
difficulties to overcome in bringing the trust business within the 
privileges of the national banks, there should be found some way 
to overcome them. It is said a trust-company business cannot be 
done in a state except under a state charter. If that is final and 
there can be no way except to give to the national banks the 
explicit right to organize a state trust company, as a large number 
of the national banks have already done; then I should give that 
right, express and explicit—making indubitable a privilege which 
now depends upon legal interpretation. 

I believe the trust company function should be pronounced by 
federal law to belong to the national bank precisely as it is allowed 
by state law to belong to the state bank, in order that all legitimate 
banking functions shall be integral parts of every bank desiring 
to adopt them. And while it would unquestionably be better to 
have each bank, including all its functions, under the supervision 
of one government authority—either federal or state—I would 
place a bank under a divided government authority and super- 
vision if that becomes necessary in order to secure complete equality 
between banks of federal origin and banks of state origin, and to 
discourage the growth of anything resembling exclusiveness or 
monopoly in any form of banking. This division of government 
supervision would be only a formal concession to obstacles of the 
state laws; and while there would be the semblance of two banks, 
in fact and in the intent and purpose of the law there would be 
but one bank. There would therefore be no question of separate 
ownership involved, and no question of the ownership of stock in 
one independent bank by another independent bank. 

To my mind, it is of the greatest importance that we should not 
start out in a new banking era with the old inequalities existing 
between the national and state banks. The national banking system 
cannot be expected to maintain itself against the state system if the 
inequalities are all removed as to the state banks and are not all 
removed as to the national banks. It is desirable that all our 
banks shall eventually be of one system, and that the national 
system; but unless the national banks have money-making facili- 
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ties on a par with the state banks, it will be the state system that 
will survive and the national system that will die out. 

There is another very important matter which must be dealt 
with, and my own opinion is that it should be dealt with in the 
Monetary Commission’s report. Otherwise, Congress, I am sure, 
will deal with it on its own initiative. I refer to the right of a bank 
to hold stock in another bank, either directly or indirectly. It is 
my opinion—and I believe it will be the opinion of Congress—that 
the holding of shares in another bank by a bank that is a member 
of the National Reserve Association should be prohibited; and 
that this prohibition should be made to apply not only to the cor- 
porate action of the bank, but to action by any substitute method 
accomplishing the same purpose. 

I do not mean, of course, the prohibition of the merely formal hold- 
ing of shares bya national bank in a trust company that may be recog- 
nized by the federal law itself as an integral part of the national bank, 
and whose shares are made formally separate only to conform to the 
peculiarities of the state law. Such holding would in no real sense 
constitute an ownership by one bank of the stock of another bank. 

I favor all legitimate opportunities for every individual bank; 
but I feel sure that American conditions are permanently opposed 
to any semblance of branch banking and to any concentration of 
bank ownership and control. And I feel that the proposed new 
monetary system will be prejudiced in Congress and in the public 
mind unless provision is made against this ownership of bank stock. 

Finally, I believe that the national banks and all banks should 
be treated in this new law in the most liberal and enlightened 
manner, with a view to a broad and healthy banking development, 
both national and international. I would give the banks every 
facility and every opportunity that is indicated by our own experi- 
ence or the approved experience of the world. The banks of the 
nation are of vast consequence to our domestic business; and 
under the proposed system they will become of far greater domestic 
usefulness. But a sufficient number of them must also become 
more and more closely related to our foreign business—here and 
in foreign countries. We must have national banking; and we 
must have international banking. And this is the time to see to it 
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that every legitimate right, privilege, function, and opportunity 
is given avowedly and unequivocally to all our banks. The tenta- 
tive plan of the Monetary Commission, as it now stands, has con- 
siderably developed along this line; but I am by no means sure 
that it has gone as far as it can. At any rate, we should see 
to it now, by one means or another, that nothing is left undone to 
enable our banks to become in all respects competent to conduct, 
on the highest and broadest principles of banking, our people’s 
finances at home and abroad. A bank should be limited, strictly 
and exclusively, to banking; but that limit is enough. 

And now before concluding let me refer to the threat of danger 
to monetary reform that lurks in the possibility that it may be 
made a partisan issue. I think we may at least be reasonably 
hopeful about that. Certainly it will be very unwise practical 
politics for any party or faction to imperil the reform by the intro- 
duction of this familiar form of embarrassment; for a sturdy con- 
viction is general that this great business necessity is entitled, 
after all its painful years of waiting, to disinterested treatment 
on the basis of its economic merits. The question is entirely 
detached and remote from party considerations. It is purely a 
business question and is wholly in the realm of non-political econom- 
ics. It wouldn’t know a party or a politician if it should meet 
one on the street. And if any of our party people, in Congress 
or out of Congress, wishes to take it out of any of his opponents, 
he should choose some other ground than ours to do his fighting on. 

The administration is committed by the President’s own clear 
and cordial statements both to a sincere interest in banking and 
currency reform and to the policy of treating it as a non-partisan 
issue. And Congress, by appointing a non-partisan commission, 
has, I hope, indicated its belief that the great issue should be pro- 
tected from partisan entanglements. 

Such non-partisan legislation as that would be a great achieve- 
ment for Congress and its leaders and a great honor for the nation. 
Let us hope then that at last a great economic question can be 


kept out of politics. 
FRANKLIN MACVEAGH 
Wasaincton, D.C. 
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SOME PUBLIC ASPECTS OF THE ALDRICH PLAN OF 
BANKING REFORM! 


To the advocates of a thoroughgoing reform of our banking 
system, perhaps the most encouraging feature of the eleven months’ 
public discussion of the Aldrich plan is the practical unanimity 
shown by the banking community in its support—a unanimity 
which stands out in striking contrast to the attitude of bankers 
toward previous plans of banking reform. Less encouraging, 
however, is the comparatively indifferent attitude toward the 
proposed plan so far exhibited by the general public—an indif- 
ference which is surprising when one considers the far-reaching 
economic and social consequences of the proposed reform. One 
reason for this contrast between the attitude of the banking 
community and that of the general public is the fact that the 
Aldrich plan has so far been discussed principally as a banking propo- 
sition, in terms more or less technical to the general public. The 
commonest brief characterization of the proposed National Reserve 
Association is that of “‘a bankers’ bank.” Through the mechanism 
of a centralized reserve, bank acceptances, rediscounts, and an 
asset currency, the public is told, the banking business of the 
country is to be brought under a more unified control, reserve 
money is to be rendered mobile, and bank credit elastic. But 
these terms are not widely understood, and the organization 
through which such beneficent results are to be accomplished is so 
complicated that few bankers even can describe it offhand. For 
an understanding of the plan a greater amount of study and effort 
is necessary than most people are willing to give. Soon the pro- 
posal will come before Congress, and it is highly important that the 
public interest shall be aroused and that the broad features of the 
plan at least shall become familiar to all. 

It is concerning some of the broad social aspects of the Aldrich 
plan in which the general public should be interested that I wish 
to speak today; for nothing deserves greater emphasis at this 

*A paper read before the Western Economic Society, November 11, 1911. 
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time than the fact that the National Reserve Association, if estab- 
lished, will be a great public institution. It will, I believe, greatly 
improve our banking system as a banking machine, but it will be 
much more than a bankers’ bank: it will vitally affect the welfare 
of over ninety millions of people. 

First—It is to be the depositary of government funds and 
through it the disbursements of the federal government are to be 
made. This means the virtual discontinuance of the independent 
treasury system which we have had for two generations, and the in- 
trusting to the Reserve Association of the continual custody of from 
one hundred million to three hundred million dollars of public money; 
it means further that the association will annually disburse for the 
federal government two-thirds of a billion dollars and upward. 

This feature of the Aldrich plan making the National Reserve 
Association the depositary of government funds is one of its great 
merits, because: (1) It will stop. the continual hoarding in treasury 
vaults of sums ranging from twenty-five million to one hundred 
million dollars, involving socially an annual loss of from some- 
thing like one to three million dollars interest, not to estimate the 
administrative expense. (2) It will free the money market from 
the disturbances which so frequently arise from wide variations in 
the net receipts or disbursements of the independent treasury. 
(3) It will relieve the secretary of the treasury of the onerous 
task of apportioning government balances, on the one hand be- 
tween the independent treasury and the banks, and on the other 
hand among the depositary banks themselves—a task which under 
our present system places a very great power and responsibility 
over the money market in the hands of an appointive government 
officer. (4) It will require banks which need funds in times of 
pressure to seek them, not, as in the past, in the form of govern- 
ment deposits from the secretary of the treasury, but in the form 
of rediscounts or loans from the National Reserve Association. 
The officers of this association will be in a position to know the 
merits of individual applications for advances, and to adjust the 
discount rate to the demands of the market, and finally will be 
much freer from political pressure and criticism in such matters 
than is an administrative officer like the secretary of the treasury. 
The custody and payment of public funds will be effected in a 
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business way, and the secretary of the treasury will no longer be 
called upon to play the part of a kindly grandfather to a some- 
times wayward money market. 

Second.—A second privilege of the National Reserve Association 
which will be of wide public importance is its authority to fix from 
time to time an official rate of discount similar to the bank rates 
of European countries. Of course the association will be subject 
to decided limitations in fixing “‘the American bank rate’’; it will 
not possess the dispensing power over the law of supply and demand, 
and if its rate is to be effective it must be fixed in sympathy with 
the fundamental conditions of the market. On the other hand, 
the powers of the National Reserve Association will be such that 
alterations in the official rate of discount, especially in times of 
pressure, will exercise a very real influence upon the market rate 
of interest. The fixing of the rate of discount is a necessary part 
of the Reserve Association’s mechanism for centralizing banking 
power, and for mobilizing and rendering elastic bank credit. 
Furthermore, if one may judge from the experiences of such institu- 
tions as the Bank of England, the Bank of France, and the Reichs- 
bank, the raising or lowering of the bank rate will be the most effec- 
tive method available for curbing the money market. Normally 
an increase in the rate will be a warning to conserve credit, and, 
maybe, a signal of threatened storm; a decrease in the rate will 
be a notice that credit may be further extended, and that the 
storm is clearing away. One great public function of the National 
Reserve Association will be that of a conserver of bank credit, and 
in the work of credit conservation the fixing of the rate of discount 
will be the most effective tool. 

Credit conservation will not only be timewise, preventing undue 
expansion in prosperous times, and undue contraction in times of 
danger; but it will also be placewise, tending to curtail bank credit 
in those sections where it is relatively redundant and to extend it in 
those sections where it is relatively scarce. To foreigners one of 
the most striking features of our American financial markets is the 
wide difference in interest rates which prevail in different parts of 
the country. The facts that the National Reserve Association’s 
discount rate must be uniform throughout the United States, and 
that the association can make advances only on high-grade com- 
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mercial and bank paper, are likely to mean that in normal times the 
bank rate will be more effective in the West and South than in the 
East, and that the advances of the Reserve Association, like those 
of the First and Second United States banks, will be largest in the 
West and South, the sections of the country in which interest rates 
are normally highest. In the course of time as the funds of the 
association increase, and as the branches become more numerous 
and active, the wide differences in interest rates now prevailing in 
different sections of the country will tend to be broken down as they 
have been broken down in Canada. 

In still other respects the power of the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation over the discount rate will be of great public importance. 
Interest is a question of time value, that is, of the difference between 
the present value of a good at one time and the present value of 
the same good at another time. Directly and through the principle 
of capitalization interest is as all pervasive in the economic world 
as is time itself. Now the power to influence in any appreciable 
degree the rate of interest in the short-time money market is a power 
to influence the rate of interest at which borrowers throughout the 
country borrow money, a power to influence prices of produce and 
securities, a power to influence rates of foreign exchange and there- 
fore the profits to be realized in foreign trade; it is even a power to 
influence public credit by affecting the prices of government 
securities. This power is subject to decided limitations, but is none 
the less real, as the experiences of European countries have proven, 
and although the percentages in which the values of these things 
will be influenced normally will be small, the bases upon which 
these percentages are calculated are very large. At times, more- 
over, the influence, upon values, of variations in the official rate 
of discount is very great even when measured in terms of percentage. 

Third.—A third power of the proposed National Reserve Asso- 
ciation which is of great public importance is the association’s 
direct power over the foreign exchanges. It may deal in gold 
coin and bullion both at home and abroad; subject to certain 
restrictions it may “purchase from its subscribers and .. . . sell 
with or without its indorsement, checks or bills of exchange payable 
in England, France, or Germany, and in such other foreign countries 
as the board of the National Reserve Association may decide”’; it 
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may “‘open and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries” and 
may “‘establish agencies in foreign countries for the purpose of pur- 
chasing and selling and collecting foreign bills of exchange.” It shall 
have authority “to buy and sell . . . . through such . . . . agen- 
cies, checks or prime foreign bills of exchange which have arisen out 
of commercial transactions, which have not exceeding go days to run, 
and which bear the signatures of two or more responsible parties.” 

These powers are necessary for the National Reserve Association 
if it is to accomplish the main purposes of its creation. They give 
the association a safe and profitable field in which to invest surplus 
funds, and afford it effective means for controlling the money 
market in time of emergency. Through the extensive purchase or 
sale of foreign exchange, the purchase or sale abroad of the securities 
of foreign governments, and the importation or exportation of 
gold, the National Reserve Association could exercise a very great 
power, if need be, over the money market not only of the United 
States but also of Europe. 

Through these powers, together with those of rediscount, the 
Reserve Association will certainly tend to delocalize American 
commercial paper, and to internationalize the American money 
market—services of the utmost importance both from the standpoint 
of the extension of American foreign trade, and from that of the 
prevention of financial disturbances. 

Fourth—The National Reserve Association will be the chief 
regulator of the country’s currency expansion and contraction— 
certainly a public function in which everyone should be interested. 
At present the scant currency elasticity we have is derived prin- 
cipally from: (1) the importation, exportation, and coinage of 
gold; (2) receipts and disbursements of the independent treasury; 
and (3) a small expansion in the national bank note circulation 
which normally takes place in the late summer and fall. Under 
the proposed plan the tendency would be for the National Reserve 
Association to assume more and more the function of importing and 
exporting gold. Government receipts and disbursements would 
be effected chiefly through the Reserve Association, and the inde- 
pendent treasury would be virtually discontinued. The national 
bank notes would presumably all be withdrawn from circulation 
within a short time, and in their place ultimately would be sub- 
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stituted an elastic asset currency issued solely by the Reserve 
Association. This new bank note circulation would normally 
amount to upward of $900,000,000 (approximately 28 per cent of 
our entire monetary circulation), and by the payment of certain 
progressive taxes it might be expanded indefinitely. The new 
bank notes are to be receivable by the United States government in 
payment for all taxes and dues, to be legal tender in all payments 
to banks, and banks (holding stock in the association) are author- 
ized to count their holdings of these notes as part of their legal 
reserves, thus making them a basis for further credit expansion. 

The substitution of a centrally controlled and elastic bank note 
circulation for our defective bond-secured circulation is one of the 
most commendable features of the Aldrich plan. While the coun- 
try’s business is performed chiefly by means of deposit currency 
through the use of checks, there are certain needs which must be 
met by means of money (as contrasted with checks), and these 
needs are particularly important in a country so largely agricul- 
tural as the United States. At the crop-moving period of the fall, 
for example, and at the crop-planting period of the spring, a ready 
expansion of the monetary circulation is desirable, and if it is not 
forthcoming the money market becomes tightened, interest rates 
are pushed upward, and prices tend downward—to the discomfort 
of farmer, merchant, and banker alike. On the other hand, a ready 
and substantial contraction of the monetary circulation is needed 
after the holiday period and during the hot summer months; and 
if it does not take place, interest rates tend unduly downward, 
prices rise, and unhealthy speculation is stimulated—again to the 
discomfort of the conservative business community. For many 
years the country has suffered these alternations of chills and fever 
and should be grateful for a plan which promises to mitigate them. 

Fifth.—A fifth public function of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion is to be found in the duties intrusted to it of supervising and 
regulating the conduct of banks. Local associations are to appoint 
examiners, who shall have authority to examine into the condition 
of the banks composing the association. Copies of the reports of 
these examination must be furnished the executive officers of the 
National Reserve Association and its branches upon request. This 
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supervision by an institution from which individual banks must 
from time to time seek accommodations should prove a strong ally 
to the comptroller of the currency, the state banking departments, 
and the clearing-houses in the work of toning up our banking 
business. In the course of time the Reserve Association will 
probably become the country’s chief agency for the supervision 
and examination of banks. 

One might specify many other public functions of the National 
Reserve Association, such as the fact that it will tend to become, 
like the Bank of England or the Reichsbank, a national clearing- 
house, and also the principal holder of the country’s cash reserves; 
but enough has been said to show that the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation will have large public powers and equally large public 
responsibilities. 

If we turn now from the subject of the association’s public 
powers and responsibilities to that of its control, the fact that 
stands out most prominently is that the National Reserve Associa- 
tion is controlled almost entirely by the banking community. All 
directors of local associations will be elected by bankers, and pre- 
sumably will be bankers. Five-sixths of the directors of the branch 
associations will be bankers;? and all the directors of the branch 
associations, including the one-sixth which are “‘to fairly represent 
the industrial, commercial, agricultural, and other interests of the 
district,” will be elected by bankers. Coming to the central asso- 
ciation which will be the dominant body, we observe a control by the 
banking community, which is somewhat less complete than in the 
case of the local and branch associations, but still is very large. 
Fifteen of the forty-five directors of the National Reserve Associa- 
tion are to be elected, one each, by the boards of the fifteen branch 
associations; but these branch boards are all elected by bankers,’ 
and five-sixths of the membership of each board consists of bankers. 
Twelve of the forty-five directors are to be elected by voting 
representatives of the various districts, each casting ‘“‘a number of 


*It is possible, but not very probable, that bankers will elect some persons as directors 
who do not belong to the banking fraternity. 

’ This statement is subject to the qualification that the manager of the branch association 
who is ex officio chairman of the branch board is to be appointed by the governor of the Na- 
tional Reserve Association with the approval of the executive committee. 
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votes equal to the number of shares in the National Reserve Asso- 
ciation held by all the banks in the district which he represents.”’ 
These twelve directors will accordingly also presumably be bankers, 
and their election will be controlled by bankers. The twenty- 
seven banker directors thus elected by bankers “‘shall in turn elect 
twelve additional members, who shall fairly represent the indus- 
trial, commercial, agricultural, and other interests of the country, 
and who shall not be officers of banks,” but may be bank directors. 
This accounts for thirty-nine of the forty-five members of the 
board. Two more members, i.e., the two deputy governors, who 
in the original plan of Senator Aldrich were to be “‘selected by the 
president of the United States from a list submitted by the Board 
of Directors,’ are to be elected, according to the revised plan, by 
the Board of Directors. They are, moreover, removable only by 
the board. Here then is the selection of forty-one of the forty-five 
directors controlled absolutely by the banking community. Still 
another director, and the most important one, i.e., the governor 
of the association, is to be ‘selected by the president of the United 
States from a list submitted by the Board of Directors.”* In Senator 
Aldrich’s first plan the governor was subject to removal by the 
president of the United States for cause. This provision was 
criticized by the Currency Commission of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and the revised plan makes the governor removable for 
cause only by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors. The 
other three members of the board, i.e., the secretary of the treasury, 
the secretary of commerce and labor, and the comptroller of the cur- 
rency, are the only ones not chosen directly or indirectly by bankers. 
They represent but 63 per cent of the entire board, and this per- 
centage will decline as the number of districts increases above fifteen. 

These three government officials who are ex officio members of 
the board will probably exercise much influence, and this is particu- 
larly true of the comptroller of the currency, whose official duties as 
comptroller keep him well informed concerning banking affairs. 
Considerable power is doubtless guaranteed to these three ex officio 
members by the importance of their public positions, the publicity 
required of the National Reserve Association’s affairs, and the facts 


‘ Italics are mine. 
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that the comptroller of the currency will be a member of the 
Executive Committee, and that the secretary of the treasury will 
be ex officio chairman of the Board of Supervision. 

Making due allowance for these facts, and also for the numerous 
restrictions both as to organization and function which the Aldrich 
plan imposes upon the association, should we not very seriously ask 
the question: Js not the National Reserve Association too much of a 
public institution to be so largely controlled by one type of business 
interest, i.e., that of the banking fraternity ? 

We must get away from the prevalent idea that the National 
Reserve Association is to be principally a bankers’ affair just because 
its capital is to be furnished entirely by banks. We must bear 
in mind that its public deposits alone will for some time probably 
exceed its paid-up capital, that the funds which the banks deposit 
with the association will be chiefly those which the public has 
deposited with the banks, and that the paper which the banks 
rediscount with it will be that of the business community. We 
must not forget that the National Reserve Association is to have a 
tremendous public power and responsiblity, through its right to fix 
the bank rate of discount, its power over the foreign exchanges and 
gold shipments, its right to issue the country’s only elastic paper cur- 
rency, its supervisory power over banks, and its function of holding 
a large percentage of the country’s reserve money, together with the 
privilege of having its promises to pay, in the form of its deposits 
and bank notes, counted as lawful reserve money for banks. 

Now it is possible, although by no means certain, that the 
interests of bankers as a class and those of the public are identical. 
It is certain, however, that history furnishes numerous instances 
in which what the public believed to be its interest and what 
bankers believed to be theirs were in conflict. One need not go 
back farther than the last two or three years to find a striking 
instance of the kind in the United States. I refer to the movement 
leading to the establishment last year of the United States postal 
savings depositories, which was opposed vigorously and almost 
unanimously by the banking fraternity. It is furthermore true, 
and perhaps of greater importance, that a large element in the 
country believes the interests of bankers to be in conflict with those 
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of the general public on a great many vital questions. The task of 
securing and maintaining a thoroughgoing banking reform is at 
best an arduous one, and the definite plan which is finally placed 
before Congress and the public should be as far as possible above 
suspicion. Otherwise the project will have a difficult road in 
Congress, and if it finally gets through it will be in subsequent 
danger of becoming a football of politics. 

If we turn for a moment to the great banks of Europe we find 
that although nominally and as regards stock-ownership they are 
private institutions, their officials have been forced more and more 
to feel the responsibilities of great public trusteeship. Moreover, 
in the leading European countries great care is taken to prevent 
the central banks from falling into the control of the banking class 
of the community or of any other special class. In Germany the 
ultimate control of the Reichsbank is in the imperial government, 
and is exercised by two boards, the Curatorium and the Directorium. 
The Curatorium is composed of five members. The imperial 
chancellor is chairman and he appoints one other member, while 
the Bundesrath (the upper house of the imperial legislature) 
appoints three members from its own numbers. The Directorium, 
consisting of nine members, two of whom are the president and 
vice-president of the Reichsbank, are all appointed by the emperor 
for life. In France the governor of the Bank of France and the 
two subgovernors are named by a decree of the president of the 
republic upon the proposal of the minister of finance; and the man- 
agers of the branches are named by decree of the president on the 
report of the minister of finance, upon the presentation made to 
him of three candidates by the governor of the bank. In England 
the government has no voice in the management of the Bank of 
England, the supreme control resting with the governor of the 
bank, the deputy governor, and twenty-four directors who are 
elected annually by the stockholders. No stockholder is permitted 
to vote unless he holds £500 of stock, but no matter how much 
additional stock he owns he can have not more than one vote. 
While ‘there is no legal restriction as to the class from which direc- 
tors may be selected, except that they must be ‘natural-born subjects 
of England, or naturalized,’ . . . . in actual practice the selection 
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is confined to those who are, or have been, members of mercantile 
or financial houses, excluding bankers, brokers, bill discounters, or 
directors of other banks operating in the United Kingdom.’’s 

One would hardly expect the Wall Street Journal to be preju- 
diced against the banking community, yet this journal said recently 
(October 17, 1911), referring to the recommendation of the Currency 
Committee of the American Bankers’ Association that the choice of 
governor and deputy governors be intrusted to the Board of Directors 
of the Reserve Association instead of to the president of the United 
States—a recommendation which the revised Aldrich plan adopts 
so far as it relates to the selection of the two deputy governors: 

To adopt the plan of the Bankers’ Association, to put the government of 
the Reserve Association wholly under the control of its shareholders and direc- 
tors, would depart from the fundamental purpose of the project. This pur- 
pose is to establish a moderator in the money market equally interested in 
protecting the gold stock of the country, and the general financial situation, 
as well as the profits of its shareholders. In the European banks this obliga- 
tion to the public is clearly recognized. The official appointed by the govern- 
ment occupies an unchallenged position as the representative of public 
interests in periods of crisis. It is an institution having this purpose in view 
which should be created in this country, and if the bankers expect to create one vA 
having a different purpose they are likely to shipwreck the entire project. 
.... Any plan which eliminates the interest of the government and the 
public in sound conditions will have a rocky road in Congress. 

One simple method of increasing the non-banking public’s 
participation in the control of the National Reserve Association 
is to give it a larger representation on the Board of Directors of the 
central association, and to make at least one of the deputy governors 
an appointee of the president of the United States. There is some- 
thing anomalous in the provision of the Aldrich plan that the 
twelve directors who are to “fairly represent the industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and other interests of the country” must be 
elected by twenty-seven banker directors, and that the three 
ex-officio government directors cannot even vote in the election of 
these twelve men who are to represent other than banking interests 
—all apparently on the ground that politics must be excluded from 
the association. With this object I am perfectly in sympathy, but 


‘“Interviews on the Banking and Currency Systems of England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, etc.” (National Monetary Commission’s Report), pp. 9-10. 
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with reference to the method of its attainment I am skeptical. 
Is not this a case of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel ? 
As a matter of fact, taking the public mind as it is today, is not one 
of the surest methods of bringing the National Reserve Association 
into politics and keeping it there the adoption of a plan to intrust 
its control so largely to the banking fraternity? Would not a 
provision for intrusting to the president of the United States the 
appointment of all or a substantial part of these twelve non-banking 
directors insure a broader and better qualified directorate for the 
performance of the association’s important public functions? If 
these government directors were appointed for a six-year term of 
office, one-third of their number to retire every two years, would 
not the type of men usually appointed be such as to inspire public 
confidence in the Reserve Association, and to allay the popular 
prejudice so liable otherwise to arise and force the association into 
politics, i.e., the suspicion that the association is in the control of a 
small and selfishly interested class of the community ? 

The National Reserve Association, I believe, is the best plan 
that has yet been proposed for improving our defective banking 
system, and it is with much hesitation that I criticize it on any point. 
Personally I would much rather have it adopted in its present form, 
trusting to the future for amendments, than not to have it adopted 
at all. Senator Aldrich, however, has announced the plan as a 
tentative one and has invited criticisms. The present, I take it, 
is the time to criticize; soon the time will arrive for all friends of 
banking reform to lay aside minor differences and join in the fight 
for a banking system commensurate with the needs of a great 
country. It is not because of any prejudice or ill-wili toward the 
banking fraternity—-a business class for which I have the greatest 
respect—that I urge a larger element of non-banking control for 
the National Reserve Association; but rather because I believe 
that the infusion of such an element would strengthen the chance 
for the adoption of the plan, would protect the association, when 
once established, more effectively against the demagogue, and 
finally would help to make it in fact, as it is in function, @ great 


public trustee. 
E. W. KEMMERER 
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THE RESERVE ASSOCIATION AND THE IMPROVEMENT ( 
OF METHODS OF MAKING PAYMENTS BETWEEN 
THE BANKS’ 


The serious defects in our credit machinery, disclosed in succes- 
sive crises, have created the impression that to escape panics in the 
future it is necessary to provide and to hold in reserve somewhere 
in our banking system the means for a prodigious increase in the 
supply of credit and currency. In the discussion of the proposed 
Reserve Association, evidence of this view is found in the almost 
exclusive attention which has been given to its rediscounting opera- 
tions and to the conditions under which it may issue notes. These 
are important matters; indeed they are essential means of enabling 
the other banks to meet unusual demands that may be made upon 
them. I wish to call attention in this paper, however, to another 
activity of the Reserve Association—one which may prove equally 
important as an emergency safeguard, and which may constitute, 
perhaps, its principal function during the long years of normal 
business activity, when its duties will be of an ordinary routine 
character. 

It is generally agreed that our banks do not need a large and 
continuous supply of accommodation from the Reserve Association. 
In most parts of the country, existing banking resources are ade- 
quate for average local needs. In a few newly settled and rapidly 
developing localities, this is perhaps not the case, though even in 
such instances the real need is far more for additional permanent 
capital than for that temporary accommodation to provide which 
is the primary function of the commercial bank. It is occasional 
requirements, such as those in connection with crop movements, 
and unexpected needs of an emergency character, that our banks 
have experienced difficulties in satisfying. The difficulty at such 
times may be due to a positive increase in the demand for loans. 
In such instances the advantage of being able to secure rediscounts 

*A paper read before the Western Economic Society, November 11, 1911. 
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from the Reserve Association is evident. But more frequently the 
difficulty arises, not from any increase in the demand for loans, but 
as a consequence of withdrawals of cash, which cause the banks to 
reduce the total volume of accommodation to borrowers. Here 
again rediscounts would enable the banks to maintain the customary 
ratio of reserve to demand liabilities without resorting to con- 
traction. But if money requirements for use either outside the 
banks or between the banks can be lessened and made more regular, 
the necessity of resorting to the Reserve Association for accommo- 
dation will also be diminished. Precisely this result will be gained 
through the facilities which the Reserve Association will afford for 
making settlements not only between the banks in places where 
its branches are established, but also between the banks of the 
different sections of the country. The importance of this indirect 
means of strengthening our banking system evidently depends 
upon the extent to which money will in fact be economized and its 
use made more regular. An analysis of the various ways in which 
the Reserve Association can accomplish this result is the subject 
‘of the present paper. 

The mere presence of the Reserve Association, assuming it to 
have the confidence of the business community and the banks, will 
do much. In every period of financial stress in our history it is 
probable that even in the large cities, where the strain has been 
most severe, the banks could have handled the situation success- 
fully if the disturbance had remained purely local. But in every 
instance, the reserves, and consequently the lending power, of the 
city banks have been weakened by the withdrawal of funds lent or 
deposited in the cities by outside banks. In a measure these 
withdrawals were entirely reasonable and natural, a proper means 
of strengthening themselves on the part of the country banks. 
However, much more cash than was required for such needs has 
always been withdrawn, owing in part to unreasoning fear of their 
own depositors, but chiefly to distrust of the ability of the city 
banks to maintain payments. It would seem certain that the 
enormous extent of such withdrawals in the past, or, to speak more 
accurately, attempted withdrawals, is no measure of what they 
will be in a future emergency after our banking system has been 
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strengthened by the establishment of the Reserve Association. 
While emergency requirements for cash will not be entirely done 
away with, we may confidently expect that they will be confined 
within far more reasonable limits. 

Moreover, these “reasonable limits” will be something quite 
different from what they have been in the past. At present many 
banks are separated by enormous distances from their reserve 
agents. When banks thus situated experience unusual demands 
for cash from depositors, they naturally and properly call for larger 
shipments of currency than there is any great likelihood that they 
will be obliged to use. The branches of the Reserve Association 
will place very nearly every banker within easy reach of the 
deposited portion of his reserve. This will be true, not only of 
balances carried with the Reserve Association, but also of those 
held by reserve agents in any of the cities in which it has branches; 
by means of telegraphic transfers such balances can be made 
immediately available at the nearest branch of the Reserve Asso- 
ciation. It may, therefore, be reasonably presumed that country 
banks generally will only draw upon their balances, day by day, 
as the need for cash presents itself. 

Greater confidence of the banks in each other, as well as con- 
fidence in the Reserve Association, is requisite to secure in full 
measure the results which have been so far dwelt upon. Fortu- 
nately the establishment of the Reserve Association may be 
expected to have just this effect. The knowledge that any bank 
can resort to it for accommodation will do much to strengthen the 
confidence of the banks in each other. This strengthening of con- 
fidence will also be one of the most valuable results of the various 
improvements which the Reserve Association may make in the 
settlement of payments between the banks. With the analysis of 
these improvements the remainder of this paper will be concerned. 

In all countries in which reserves have been centralized, clearing- 
house balances are settled by transfers on the books of the central 
institution. It may be presumed that similar arrangements will 
be made by the banks in all the cities in which a branch of the 
Reserve Association is established. The economies in the use of 
money which will follow are evident. If, for example, each Chicago 
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bank made daily settlements with all the other banks of the city 
singly, a very considerable portion of the reserve of the banks would 
be in constant use. Through the clearing-house the amount of 
money required for this purpose is reduced to a remarkable extent. 
Similarly, where clearing-house balances are settled by transfers 
on the books of a single institution, a further economy is secured; 
indeed the use of money in dealings between the banks is entirely 
eliminated. In the absence of such arrangements, a bank borrow- 
ing from the Reserve Association on account of the depletion of its 
reserves from a succession of unfavorable clearing-house balances 
would be obliged to take the proceeds of its loan either in specie or 
in bank notes. As the power of the Reserve Association to issue 
notes is to be limited, it will be clearly to the advantage of the 
banks to adopt arrangements which will tend to make its less 
restricted form of credit, the deposit, serviceable in every possible 


way. 

Even though the clearing-house balances continue to be settled 
with money, the establishment of the Reserve Association will have 
one important consequence of particular moment, in connection 
with clearing-house activities. As it will stand ready to make 


advances to the various banks, the issue of clearing-house loan 
certificates in emergencies will become unnecessary. This device, 
absolutely indispensable under our present system in order to 
avoid wholesale loan contraction, has proved inadequate as a means 
of securing the effective use of the reserves of the banks ever since 
the complementary device for the equalization of cash holdings was 
dropped after the crisis of 1873. Banks the reserves of which were 
ample have taken out certificates, thus making it impossible for 
other banks to secure needed funds from favorable clearing-house 
balances. It is conceivable that in future emergencies banks may 
seek to strengthen themselves by means of rediscounts at the 
Reserve Association, even though their reserves have not been 
seriously depleted. The Reserve Association, however, will be in 
position to see that its resources are applied where they are clearly 
needed. The mere intimation that a certain measure of discrimi- 
nation might be shown in the granting of rediscounts would be 
quite enough. Instead of relieving the other banks of their respon- 
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sibilities, the Reserve Association will be in position to exert a 
powerful influence toward securing the regular performance of their 
duties by the banks, including the use of their own cash resources. 

Much more than improvements in the methods of making 
settlements between the banks in the cities in which it has branches 
can be accomplished by the Reserve Association. The most 
seriously disturbing feature in all our crises has been the discon- 
tinuance of payments between different sections of the country, 
and the consequent dislocation of the domestic exchanges. Bankers 
everywhere have found themselves burdened with increasing 
accumulations of checks which were for the time being an unavail- 
able cash asset. Depositors have consequently been unable to 
make or to secure payment in the ordinary way, and the movement 
of commodities has been seriously interrupted. When the machin- 
ery for making payments between different places is in normal 
working order, relatively small payments of money are required, 
checks and drafts largely offsetting each other. For the main- 
tenance of the domestic exchanges in working order in emergencies 
some changes are needed to prevent the collapse of its mechanism, 
not a quantity of currency sufficient to take the place of existing 
instruments for payment, the check and the draft. The domestic 
exchanges have broken down repeatedly, but there has always 
been one part of the mechanism, the defective working of which 
has caused the disaster. When city banks discontinue or restrict 
shipments of currency to their banking correspondents, the entire 
machinery of the domestic exchanges must inevitably break down, 
because it is through the city banks that settlements are made 
between all the banks of the country. If we can make certain the 
continuance of payments by the city banks, checks and drafts 
will continue to be used in the ordinary way, and at the most in 
emergencies nothing more serious will happen than spasmodic 
instances of delay in remittance by a sprinkling of the country 
banks. 

The possibility of securing rediscounts from the Reserve Asso- 
ciation will do much to remove the temptation or necessity of 
resorting to the restriction of payments by the city banks, to say 
nothing of the further possibility that the Reserve Association 
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might discriminate against banks which fail to do their utmost to 
stem the tide of panic. Further the city banks will probably find 
it impossible to restrict payments, even if they so desire, since 
drafts on reserve agents could be sent to the Reserve Association 
for collection, payment being made from the balances of the city 
banks with the central institution. The exhaustion of such 
balances, while a bank had cash in its own vaults, would be unlikely, 
because the maintenance of balances is to be required of all banks 
enjoying the rediscount privilege. 

Up to this point in the analysis of the influences which the 
Reserve Association may exert over the domestic exchanges, the 
extreme case has been assumed that the banks in some future 
emergency may work at cross-purposes more consciously and more 
unreasonably than in past crises. This unlikely supposition has 
received attention because it brings out very clearly the remedy 
which the Reserve Association may apply even in such unfavorable 
circumstances. In this analysis, moreover, the Reserve Association 
has been considered as if in ordinary times it would have nothing 
to do directly with the domestic exchanges. In practice it is cer- 
tain to become the most important part of the machinery for 
making settlements between different parts of the country, not 
merely in emergencies, but in the regular course of its opera- 
tions. 

It is becoming more and more generally recognized among 
bankers that existing arrangements for handling checks drawn on 
distant banks are most unsatisfactory. Collections place on the 
banks a heavy burden of expense which cannot be entirely shifted 
upon their customers. No system of handling checks will be 
entirely satisfactory which does not secure the following results— 
prompt remittance at par on all checks by country banks to the 
nearest city or cities which are clearing-centers for the locality, 
the disappearance of domestic exchange charges between cities in 
different sections of the country, and the disappearance of all 
charges upon currency shipments. Very likely these results will 
seem impossible to those familiar with present conditions. Can it 
be possible that the Reserve Association will possess such wonder- 
working powers? Reversing the order of the ends to be accom- 
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plished, let us see how far its influence may be extended in this 
direction. 

In the first place, the Reserve Association must ship currency 
without charge to any depositing bank. Section 72 of the proposed 
plan is as follows: “The National Reserve Association and its 
branches shall at once upon request and without charge for trans- 
portation forward its circulating notes to any depositing bank 
against its credit balance.” Free shipments of currency will not 
be limited to the balance of a bank with the Reserve Association, 
since another section of the act (Section 47) contains the following 
provision: “‘It shall be the duty of the National Reserve Association 
or any of its branches upon request to transfer any part of the 
deposit balance of any bank having an account with it to the 
credit of any other bank having an account with the National 
Reserve Association.” It will thus be seen that balances with 
reserve agents situated in the same city in which the country bank 
has a balance with the Reserve Association can be readily trans- 
ferred and without cost. But suppose the balance is with a reserve 
agent situated in some other city. The preliminary transfer to the 
Reserve Association might then involve some expense to the country 
bank, since, to quote a further clause in Section 47 of the measure: 
“Tf the deposit balance is transferred from the books of one branch 
to the books of another branch, it may be done under regulations 
to be prescribed by the National Reserve Association, by mail or 
telegraph at rates to be fixed at the time by the executive com- 
mittee of the branch at which the transaction originates.”’ It is, 
however, most unlikely that the Reserve Association will impose 
any charge for this service. The expense of currency shipments 
to it will be insignificant, compared with that under our present 
system. On the familiar clearing-house principle, payments 
between the different parts of the country will largely offset each 
other if settlements are handled through a single institution. 
Moreover, the Reserve Association would not be obliged to be 
continually shipping currency back and forth between its various 
branches. However limited its power to issue notes may be, it 
can keep on hand at its various branches an indefinitely large stock 
of them. Further, while the Reserve Association might be able to 
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charge something for making transfers for the banks, it will cer- 
tainly find no advantage in doing so. Unable to offer interest for 
deposits, one of its most potent means for attracting them will be 
this service of transferring funds between its branches free from 
all charges. 

We have thus eliminated two of the three elements of expense 
in connection with the collection of checks—shipments of cur- 
rency to the country banks from the reserve city having a branch 
of the Reserve Association, and remittances between the various 
cities in which the association may establish branches. Let us 
take a rather extreme case for illustration: a check drawn upon a 
country bank in the interior of Oregon and deposited in an Illinois 
country bank. It will cost the Illinois bank nothing to get the 
proceeds of the check from its Chicago reserve agent, and it will 
also cost the reserve agent nothing to secure the transfer of the 
proceeds of the check from its correspondent in that part of the 
country, presumably in Portland. There remains the remittance 
to the Portland correspondent by the Oregon bank, on which the 
check was drawn. Is there any reason to suppose that after the 
establishment of the Reserve Association the Oregon banks will 
discontinue charging for exchange and for the vexatious delay of 
remittances if they have indulged in such practices in the past? 
There is an interesting provision in the proposed plan for the Re- 
serve Association which seems to look toward the development of 
better arrangements for handling this end of the check collection 
business. I refer to Section 31, which reads as follows: ‘‘ Any local 
association may by a vote of three-fourths of its members and with 
the approval of the National Reserve Association assume and ex- 
ercise such powers and functions of a clearing-house as are not 
inconsistent with the purposes of this act. The National Reserve 
Association may require any local association to perform such ser- 
vice in facilitating the domestic exchanges of the Reserve Associa- 
tion as the public interests may require.’”’ Under this provision, 
each local association may devise arrangements for handling the 
checks drawn on its members similar in general to those in use in 
the cities, making settlements, presumably, by means of telegraphic 
transfers on the books of the nearest branch of the Reserve Asso- 
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ciation. More complicated arrangements would have to be de- 
vised for handling checks drawn on a bank in one local association 
and deposited in a bank belonging to another local association; and 
in particular for those deposited outside one of the various districts 
in number equal to the number of the branches of the Reserve As- 
sociation into which the local associations are to be grouped. The 
simplest method would doubtless be that of gathering together all 
checks deposited in banks in one association and drawn on banks 
in another association, and handling them through the Reserve 
Association and its branches; but probably the banks will continue 
to prefer to send checks for collection to reserve agents as at pres- 
ent. As regards the securing of remittances from the banks on 
which checks are drawn, a change in existing methods would seem 
not unlikely. City banks would be relieved of an onerous burden, 
if they could transfer checks for collection through the nearest 
branch of the Reserve Association to the local associations. The 
Reserve Association itself would be able to exert such pressure as 
might be needed to secure prompt remittance at par. The collec- 
tion of checks would still involve considerable clerical expenditure, 
though far less than at present, and the loss of time for transmis- 
sion; but this also would be materially shortened. While it might 
not be possible for the banks to accept all checks without imposing 
some collection charge, the area within which it would become 
possible for any given bank to do so would be greatly extended. 

Other advantages of a more general nature would also follow 
from the adoption of some such unified method of handling checks 
as has just been described. It is inconceivable that under a system 
of this sort, completely organized, any future emergency could lead 
to the dislocation of the domestic exchanges. With all settlements 
between banks made on the books of the Reserve Association no 
bank, so long as it retained the confidence of its depositors, would 
experience a loss of actual cash, except when there was a positive 
need for additional money for actual use outside the banks for 
making payments which cannot conveniently be made with 
checks. Such requirements are not subject to wide variation; 
even the movement of the crops requires far less cash than is 
generally supposed. A large part of the money withdrawn by the 
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country banks is not actually paid out by them. Uncertainty as 
to the extent of such requirements causes much more to be taken 
by them than is actually used. 

As a result of the economy of cash and the greater regularity in 
its use which may be anticipated from the facilities provided by 
the Reserve Association, it will probably be found that its power to 
issue notes will be exercised far less than its power to extend credit 
in the form of deposits. In this respect the business of the Reserve 
Association may be expected to approach more and more that of 
the Bank of England. It will be a bank subject to heavy with- 
drawals of cash, at times, on account of foreign payments, but to 
comparatively slight fluctuations in the volume of its note issue, 
changes in which will be due to changes in domestic requirements 
for cash outside the banks. On the other hand, variations in its 
deposit liabilities will probably be subject to wide fluctuations, 
reflecting the varying requirements of the banks. 

O. M. W. SPRAGUE 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL OF THE PRO- 
POSED CENTRAL RESERVE ASSOCIATION’ 


The question of the control of the Central Reserve Association 
seems destined to play the leading réle in the popular discussion of 
the subject. The average man genuinely fears the influence of 
Wall Street, ‘‘the interests,” and politics, and will pay little atten- 
tion to any feature of any plan proposed other than that of control 
until he is satisfied that it properly provides for the elimination of 
the domination of such influences. His instincts in this matter, as 
in others, are correct. Popular control of an institution so vitally 
associated with the economic welfare of every citizen, as a central 
reserve association would be, is essential. The Aldrich plan has been 
criticized from this point of view, and we may properly approach 
the subject through an examination of that criticism. 

The Aldrich plan places the control in the hands of the banks 
which compose the local associations, a majority of such banks 
determining by their votes the composition of three-fifths of each 
directorate of each local association, and directly and indirectly 
of a majority of each directorate of each branch and of the central 
association at Washington. If any interest or combination of 
interests gets control, therefore, it will be by influencing a sufficient 
number of banks in these local associations to turn the balance of 
power in their favor. The question is, will that result be possible, 
and if so, how? Mr. Hill answers by creating $25,000-banks in 
such numbers as may be necessary. 

It must be confessed that in its present form the Aldrich plan 
renders that criticism possible because it leaves open so many of the 
necessary details involved in the organization of the local associa- 
tions. It provides simply that the minimum capital shall be $5,000- 
ooo, and the minimum number of banks ten. On what principle 
the subscribing banks shall be grouped it does not specify. Is it 
not at least conceivable, it may be asked, that the association dis- 
tricts might be so gerrymandered that the creation of a compara- 

* A paper read before the Western Economic Society, November 11, 1911. 
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tively small number of new banks at the right points would throw 
the balance of power into the hands of the interests back of the 
new creations? This question must be answered before the value 
of Mr. Hill’s criticism can be estimated. 

The influence of Wall Street and “the interests” is chiefly 
exerted through control of banks and big business corporations 
which center in New York City. Since these concerns transact 
business of national scope, including that of the great railroad 
systems and the trusts, all parts of the country come under this 
influence to a greater or less degree. Its various ramifications are 
difficult to trace, but it is safe to assume that its magnitude dimin- 
ishes roughly as the distance from New York increases, and that 
it is greatest in the large cities and least in the country towns. The 
extent of this influence at any point it is impossible to determine, 
and hence the accuracy of any estimate is sure to be questioned 
by extremists. I believe, however, that no one who is not an 
extremist, and who weighs the pertinent evidence fairly, would 
estimate it to be sufficiently great to control the votes of a majority 
of the banks in the country towns and moderate-sized cities of the 
country and in many of the large cities. In some of the latter 
such control is highly probable, although on this point opinions 
will doubtless differ. 

In estimating the magnitude of this influence it must be remem- 
bered that the control of the votes of bank directors is a very differ- 
ent matter from the control of many of the conditions under which 
they are obliged to do business. That a comparatively small group 
of Wall Street financiers exercises a large measure of control over 
money-market conditions throughout the country at the present 
time, is a widespread belief and is supported by a formidable mass 
of evidence; but that such control is desired by a majority of the 
bankers of even our large cities is not supported by the same evi- 
dence. On the contrary, the records of the proceedings of local 
bankers’ associations, the local financial papers, and the published 
and spoken utterances of bankers in every part of the country 
furnish a mass of evidence in support of the proposition that they 
are very restive under Wall Street control, and are eagerly in search 
of ways and means of escaping it. That coercive measures other- 
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wise efficient would lose much of their power when the proposed 
National Reserve Association is in question is evident from the 
fact that this association opens the very road of escape of which 
they are in search. 

Even if it be assumed that the interests of the big city bankers 
are identical with those of Wall Street—a proposition which in my 
opinion cannot be successfully maintained—the same assumption 
cannot be made regarding the country banker and the banker in the 
small or moderate-sized city. His interests are in entire harmony 
with those of the local business men of his section, and in this age 
of progressiveness in politics, and in the midst of the evidences on 
every hand of a national uprising against the domination of Wall 
Street and “the interests”’ in the affairs of the nation, there can be 
no reasonable question regarding the way he would vote on the 
question of Wall Street control of the National Reserve Association. 

I believe, therefore, that we may safely proceed in the discussion 
of this question on the assumption that if the bankers of the country 
as a whole are given the right to elect the governing bodies of the 
National Reserve Association, those at least outside of the large 
cities and many of those within will vote every time against the 
Wall Street candidates, whether they are voting by the “‘one bank 
one vote’”’ method or according to the number of shares of stock 
they own in the association. The question is: Under the Aldrich 
plan can they be outvoted by the Wall Street interests and their 
allies in the large cities, either through the strength of the stock 
holdings in the association which those interests may purchase 
or through the creation of small banks ? 

According to the Aldrich plan the relative influence of the large 
city banks will depend chiefly on the composition and number of 
the local associations. They will have votes only in those associa- 
tions to which they belong, and whether or not they can control 
them depends upon their number in comparison with the numbers 
of the outside banks included. If, therefore, the local associations 
in localities in which there are big cities are co-extensive with these 
cities, or if there is more than one such association in these cities, 
the big banks may control them and then select a corresponding 
number of directors of the branches to which they are attached. On 
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the other hand, if every local association, as it may be, is so consti- 
tuted that a majority of its members are country or small town 
banks, the control of even a single association by the big city 
banks might be rendered impossible, in which case their influence 
in the election of branch directors would be correspondingly less. 

The significance of the number of local associations in a district 
in which there are one or more large cities becomes evident when 
one considers such a case, for example, as the following: Suppose 
there are 500 banks in a given territory, say a state, in which there 
is a big city containing say 25 big banks, the capitalization of which 
is equal to that of all the other banks in the association combined. 
If the 25 city banks be organized into one local association and the 
other 475 banks into five, that territory will choose six directors of 
its branch on the “one bank one vote” basis and four on the basis 
of the number of shares of stock owned. On the former basis the 
big banks will choose one director and the others five and on the 
latter each group will choose two. Of the total number, ten, the 
country banks will elect seven and the big banks three. 

Let us now change our assumption and suppose that the big 
city banks are organized into one association as before and the 
others into two instead of five. Three branch directors will now 
be chosen by this district on the “one bank one vote”’ basis and 
two on the basis of stock-ownership. The big banks will elect one 
on the former basis and the others two, and one each will be elected 
on the stock-ownership basis. In this case, of the total number, 
five, the big banks choose two and the others three. The big 
banks’ percentage of directors in this case is 40 whereas in the 
former case it was 30. It would, of course, be easy so to arrange 
the grouping and the number of associations that the big banks 
would have a majority, and it would be equally easy so to arrange 
them that they would be in a hopeless minority. 

At this point the query arises whether the number of big cities 
is sufficient and their distribution throughout the country such as 
to render possible a gerrymander which would place the control 
of the reserve association in their hands. According to the reports 
of the Census Bureau, in 1906 there were 42 cities in the United 
States having a population of 100,000 each or more. These were 
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distributed among 24 states, including the District of Columbia, 
of which 16 had one each, 2, two each, 3, three each, 2, four each, 
and 1, five. Five of these are in New England; 13 belong to the 
eastern group; 4 to the southern; 14 to the middle western; 2 
to the western; and 4 to the Pacific. Twenty-six states and 
territories, including Alaska, are without such cities, and of these, 
2 are in New England, 1 belongs to the eastern group, 9 to the 
southern, 1 to the middle western, 7 to the western, and 5 to the 
Pacific. 

According to the report compiled for the National Monetary 
Commission by Assistant Secretary Andrew, there were in 1909 a 
total of 22,459 banks in these states, of which 1,800 were in New 
England, 2,715 in the eastern group, 5,143 in the southern, 7,709 
in the middle western, 4,331 in the western, and 1,481 in the Pacific. 
For every city of 100,000 population or over, therefore, there are 
in New England approximately 216 banks, in the states of the 
eastern group 209, in those of the southern 1,286, in those of the 
middle western 550, in those of the western 2,165, and in those of 
the Pacific 370. 

An attempt provisionally to construct local associations that 
would accommodate all the banks in even an approximately ade- 
quate manner reveals the fact that a big city, in the sense in which 
we are using that term, could not be included in each local associa- 
tion in all the states that have such cities. This result might be 
accomplished, perhaps, in a few of them, but it would be practically 
impossible in most. For example, with the possible exception 
of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the District of Columbia, no 
state having only one big city within its borders could be expected 
to be accommodated by only one local association. Whether the 
guiding principle for the organization of such associations be the 
number of banks, their location with reference to each other, or 
their capitalization, some of these states would need several. 
Arbitrarily assuming that as a rule a local association ought not 
to contain more than 150 banks, the needs of these states would 
be about as follows: four of them would need 2 associations each, 
one 3; one 4; five 5 each; two 6 each; and one 8. Of the states 
having more than one large city each, on this same basis one would 
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need 3 associations; one 5; two 6 each; one 7, and one 8. Alto- 
gether those states containing the 42 large cities would need, 
according to this calculation, 102 local associations, and the maxi- 
mum number of associations which the large city banks could 
control would be 42. If these 42 associations were so arranged as 
to contain each a majority of country banks, not all of their votes 
could be controlled by the big city institutions. 

Applying the same principle of organization to the states without 
large cities results in a total of 72 associations for these, distributed 
as follows: 5 in New England; 1 in the eastern group; 27 in the 
southern; 8 in the middle western; 5 in the Pacific; and 1 in 
Alaska. 

According to this calculation, then, the total of local associations 
for the entire country would be 174, of which the maximum number 
that could be controlled by the big city banks would be 42 or a 
little over 24 per cent. If the basis of calculation be changed so as 
to result in a larger total of associations for the entire country, this 
percentage would be smaller, and in the opposite case larger. 

Whatever else it amounts to, this calculation reveals the signifi- 
cance of the question of the principle or principles which should 
serve as guides in the organization of local associations. In the 
search for these we must never lose sight of the functions of these 
associations, of which the primary one is the inspection and securing 
of the paper which its members may wish to have rediscounted at 
the branches or the central office. In order properly to perform 
this function, the officers of each association must become thor- 
oughly familiar with the business of their territory, with the men 
and the concerns which are conducting it, and with the personnel 
and the methods of the banks under their supervision. And they 
must maintain this familiarity at all times by keeping constantly 
in touch with these matters. It is also important that the resources 
of the banks constituting any association should be large enough 
to make its guaranty good beyond question and to render light the 
burden on each bank in case of loss, ends the attainment of which 
are perhaps adequately secured by the provision in the Aldrich plan 
which fixes the minimum capital of an association at $5,000,000. 

In order to secure the requisite closeness of contact between 
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the officers of an association and the banks and the business men 
with whom they must deal, it is obviously important that the 
extent of their territory should not be too wide nor the number of 
banks under their supervision too large. It would seem, therefore, 
that the number of banks, the density of population and the amount 
of business transacted should have most weight in the determina- 
tion of the extent of territory to be covered by an association, and 
that the regulations regarding this matter to be incorporated in the 
law to be enacted should be calculated to encourage relatively 
small rather than large associations. 

This view of the matter is also enforced by the fact that the 
closer the connection between the officers of a local association and 
the banks and business men in their district, the greater the possi- 
bility of using the association for other good purposes than that 
of passing upon and guaranteeing the paper submitted for dis- 
count. It is not impossible, I believe, that with time additional 
functions may develop, the importance of which to the banks and 
the country may transcend those specifically defined in the act; 
but the development of such functions will depend very largely on 
the closeness of the contact between the officers of an association 
and their district. These considerations seem therefore to lead in 
the same direction as those pertaining to control, and to suggest 
that the plan we adopt should provide for a relatively large number 
of local associations. In that event the influence of big banks will 
be minimized and the possibility of their control made more remote. 

Turning now to the question of control of the branches we are 
confronted first of all by the problem of their location. The 
Aldrich plan provides simply that the country shall be divided into 
fifteen districts each of which shall be supplied with a branch. The 
only purpose to be served by such a system is the convenience of 
the banks; otherwise all the business would better be transacted at 
one office; and convenience in this case means easy access to the 
association’s offices. In locating branches, therefore, transporta- 
tion facilities, the distribution of banks, and the relative importance 
to banks of different regions of the amount of time required for the 
transaction of business with the association should be the primary 
considerations. A rough calculation on this basis seems to indicate 
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that New England should have one branch, the eastern states, 
one—the central office at Washington serving the more southerly 
of them as well as Virginia—the southern states, three, the middle 
western, four, the western states four, and the Pacific states, two. 

Assuming such a distribution and employing the calculation 
regarding the number and distribution of local associations previ- 
ously referrred to, we arive at approximately the following results: 
The New England district would contain to local associations and 
4 big cities; that of the eastern states 18 local associations and 12 
big cities. Eight local associations and 2 big cities would belong 
to the district served by the central office at Washington. One of 
the southern districts would contain 14 local associations and 1 
big city, another 13 locals and 2 big cities, and the third, 9 locals 
and no big city. Of the middle western districts, one would 
contain 12 locals and 6 big cities, one 20 locals and 4 big cities, the 
third 12 locals and 3 big cities, and the fourth 23 locals and 3 
big cities. One of the western districts would have g locals and 1 
big city; two others, 4 locals each and no big city; and the fourth 
9 locals and no big city. Of the two Pacific coast branches, each 
would have 5 locals and 2 big cities. 

? According to the Aldrich plan the number of directors of each 
branch would be double the number of local associations in the 
district it served, of whom one-half would be chosen, one from each 
local association, two-thirds of the remainder by voting representa- 
tives, each casting a number of votes equal to the number of shares 
of stock in the association held by the banks in its district, and the 
other third by the directors thus chosen. Assuming for the sake 
of definiteness of expression that the New England branch will be 
located in Boston, that of the eastern states in New York, those of 
the southern states in Atlanta, New Orleans, and Fort Worth, 
those of the Middle West in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Minneapolis, those of the West in Denver, Salt Lake City, Helena, 
and Oklahoma City, and those of the Pacific in Seattle 
and San Francisco, and assuming further that the proportion 
between the capitalization of national banks in the big cities and 
those outside holds for all the banks and trust companies which it 
is proposed to admit to the association, we arrive at the following 
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results: The Boston branch would have 20 directors of whom 6 
would be chosen by the big city banks and 14 by the others; the 
New York City branch would have 36 directors, of whom the big 
city banks would choose 26 and the others 10; the Atlanta branch, 
28 directors, 2 chosen by the big city banks and 26 by the others; 
the New Orleans branch, 26 directors, 4 chosen by the big city 
banks and 22 by the others; the Fort Worth branch 18 directors, 
all chosen by banks outside of big cities; the Cincinnati branch, 
24 directors, 9 chosen by the big city banks and 15 by the others; 
the Chicago branch, 40 directors, 10 chosen by the big city banks 
and 30 by the others; the St. Louis branch, 24 directors, 7 chosen 
by the big city banks and 17 by the others; the Minneapolis 
branch, 46 directors, 7 chosen by the big city banks and 39 by the 
others; the Denver branch, 18 directors, 2 chosen by the big city 
banks and 16 by the others; the Salt Lake City and Helena branches 
would each have 8 directors all chosen by banks outside of big cities; 
the Oklahoma City branch, 18 directors all chosen by banks out- 
side the big cities; the Seattle branch, 10 directors, 3 chosen by the 
big city banks and 7 by the others; and the San Francisco branch, 
10 directors, the big city banks and the others choosing 5 each. 
It will be observed that, according to this calculation, the big 
city banks might control the New York City branch, but none of 
the others, the nearest approximation to control in any of the 
others being in the San Francisco branch in which they divide the 
vote equally with the other banks. The percentage of the directors 
which they might elect in the other branches varies from o in the 
cases of the Fort Worth, Salt Lake City, Helena, and Oklahoma 
City branches to 38 per cent in the Cincinnati branch, that for 
each branch being as follows: Boston, 30; New York, 72; Atlanta, 
7; New Orleans, 15; Fort Worth, 0; Cincinnati, 38; Chicago, 25; 
St. Louis, 29; Minneapolis, 15; Denver, 11; Salt Lake City, 0; 
Helena, 0; Oklahoma City, 0; Seattle, 30; and San Francisco, 50. 
On the basis of these statistics we may arrive at an estimate of 
the magnitude of the task the big banks would undertake if they 
should attempt to get control of the branches of the association. 
In the Boston district, they would have to acquire 3 votes in 
order to control that branch; in that of Atlanta, 10; in that of 
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New Orleans, 8; in that of Fort Worth, 5; in that of Cincinnati, 
2; in that of Chicago, 4; in that of St. Louis, 4; in that of Minne- 
apolis, 13; in that of Denver, 6; in that of Salt Lake City, 3; in 
that of Helena, 3; in that of Oklahoma City, 5; in that of Seattle, 
2; and in that of San Francisco, 1. If they should attempt to 
acquire these votes by the process of organizing national banks 
with the minimum capitalization of $25,000, they would have to 
create approximately 200 banks in the Boston district; 1,000 in the 
Atlanta district; 800 in the New Orleans district; 500 in the Fort 
Worth district; 225 in the Cincinnati district; 400 in the Chicago 
district; 600 in the St. Louis district; 1,400 in the Minneapolis dis- 
trict; 700 in the Denver district; 700 in the Oklahoma City district; 
150 in the Salt Lake City district; 200 in the Helena district; 100 
in the Seattle district; and 125 in the San Francisco district. 
Control of all the branches, therefore, would involve the creation 
of upwards of 7,000 banks at a cost of approximately $175,000,000. 
The control of a majority of the branches, however, and through 
them of the directorate of the central association could be obtained 
by the creation of approximately 1,400 banks at an expense of 
$21,000,000. 

In these calculations many assumptions have been made, some 
of which will almost certainly not be realized, but without which 
no calculation would have been possible. Some of them are favor- 
able to the control of the big city banks, others unfavorable. 
For example I have assumed that the Aldrich plan will be so modi- 
fied as to open the doors of the association to state banks and trust 
companies, and that all banks will become members. I hope that 
the former assumption will be realized, but it is hardly possible 
that the latter can be, even approximately. The calculation, 
however, suggests the importance, in the interests of freedom from 
control by special interests, of making membership in the associa- 
tion attractive to all banks, since the larger the membership the 
more difficult and the less likely such control will be. 

Another assumption is that all banks in cities of 100,000 
population and above are subject to control by special interests. 
This assumption is certainly too favorable to such interests. There 
are certainly many cities in that group whose banks could not and 
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would not be so controlled, but, on the other hand, there are smaller 
cities, which are assumed to be independent of such control, which 
are not thusindependent. The practice employed to a considerable 
extent of establishing chains of banks throughout the country 
gives such interests some influence even in country districts. All 
things considered, however, I believe that the assumption places 
vastly more power in the hands of special interests than they 
actually possess. 

I have also assumed that the proportion between the capitaliza- 
tion of big city national banks and other banks holds for all banks 
and trust companies. I believe that this assumption errs on the 
side of assigning too much power to special interests. The capitali- 
zation of state banks in small towns and country districts probably 
bears a much larger proportion to their total capitalization than 
does that of national banks in such towns to their total capitaliza- 
tion. In the foregoing calculations, therefore, I have probably 
assigned to the big city banks too many votes on the basis of 
capitalization. 

It must also be recognized that the statistics I have been obliged 
to use are very incomplete and in many cases inaccurate and I 
have doubtless made errors in calculation in the haste which has 
been unavoidable. Nevertheless I believe that, in a rough sort of 
way, the attempt to picture in imagination the system in actual 
operation has furnished a basis for fruitful discussion of the possible 
control of the association by special interests. 

If I have even dimly foreshadowed the situation as it would 
actually exist if the Aldrich plan, with the modifications suggested, 
were put into operation, it must be admitted that “‘the interests” 
could probably command the funds needed to purchase control 
of all the branches, certainly of the directorate of the central associa- 
tion. There remains, however, the important question whether 
the expenditure of the requisite amount to accomplish these ends 
would be justified from the standpoint even of “‘the interests” 
themselves. 

Two possible advantages suggest themselves as obtainable 
through control of the association: the securing of more liberal 
treatment than would otherwise be possible, and the power of 
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bringing pressure to bear on banks and the business men associated 
with them. Inasmuch as the services of the proposed association 
are to be confined almost exclusively to rediscounting, shipping cur- 
rency, and holding reserves, and, inasmuch as it is to be equipped 
with the means of performing these services for all banks to the 
fullest extent necessary for the conduct of legitimate banking, it 
is difficult to see why any interest would need to obtain control of 
it in order to secure liberal treatment. The ordinary banker 
would have nothing to gain by discrimination against Wall Street 
or special interests that might desire the services of the association. 
Strict compliance with the conditions prescribed by law for render- 
ing such services would be the only thing it would be in his interest 
to insist upon and special interests would gain in the long run rather 
than lose by such compliance. Certainly there is little likelihood 
that these interests would receive such treatment at the hands of the 
association as to render necessary or desirable the expenditure of 
millions of dollars in order to secure better accommodations. 

If control of the association is coveted, therefore, it will probably 
be for the power it might give to force compliance with the schemes 
which “the interests’? might have in hand. In other words, it is 
not so much the fear of being discriminated against as the power 
to discriminate against others that might stimulate the desire to 
get control of the association and justify the expenditure of millions 
for that purpose. It is claimed that Wall Street now possesses 
and exercises precisely this power and that she would not permit 
it to slip from her grasp if such an issue could be prevented by the 
expenditure of a few millions. 

The extent to which the association could be used for sinister 
purposes of this kind would depend in part upon the amount of 
- discretion in the matter of rejecting discounts left in the hands of 
the administrative officers, and in part upon the regulations pre- 
scribed by law pertaining to the relations between the central 
office and the branches and between the branches and the local 
associations. If the final decision regarding the acceptance or 
rejection of paper presented for discount is left to the officers of the 
central association or of the branches or of both, their power to dis- 
criminate against an individual institution or interest they might 
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wish to discipline cannot be questioned; but if the association is 
obliged to discount paper which fully complies with the conditions 
prescribed by law, it is difficult to see how discrimination could be 
practiced. On this matter of the discretionary power of the 
executive officers, the Aldrich plan is not perfectly definite, but 
the use of the word “‘may”’ instead of “shall” in the clauses descrip- 
tive of the kinds of paper admissible to discount seems to leave 
the final decision with them. 

Assuming such discretionary power to lie in their hands, the 
question of the relation between the central office and the branches 
becomes important. If this power is to be exercised exclusively 
by the officers of the central association, then the control of that 
association alone would give any interest or group of interests all 
the power they might need; but if their power is shared with the 
officers of the branches and if the appointment of these officers is 
left to the branch directorates, then the control of all the branches 
as well as of the central association would be necessary to any interest 
that really wanted to accomplish large things. 

In this matter of the discretionary power of the administrative 
officers a compromise worth considering is possible. In the interests 
of sound banking it seems essential that they should possess the 
power to reject paper presented to them for discount directly by 
the banks, but they might be compelled to discount paper which 
bears the signature of a local association. Such a regulation would 
throw the responsibility in the selection of paper upon the local 
associations who must bear the loss involved ina bad choice. There 
would be no danger in such a practice, and it would enormously 
increase the magnitude of the task which would confront any 
interest that might desire to get control. While, according to 
the calculation previously described, control of all the branches 
might be obtained for about $175,000,000, control of all or even of 
a majority of the local associations would cost a sum that might 
cause even a Wall Street magnate to pause. 

So far we have been considering simply whether special interests 
would be likely to find it worth their while from a financial point 
of view to gain control of the association by the process of creating 
new banks. Another aspect of this question is worth considering. 
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Would the creation of 7,000 or even of 1,400 banks for this purpose 
be practicable? Would the public or the United States govern- 
ment or our states permit it? In the present and probably future 
state of public opinion on these matters how would the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the bank commissioners of our states 
be likely to act when confronted by applications of this kind? 
It is my understanding that in most, if not in all, cases they have 
discretionary power in these matters. How would they be likely 
to use it? Would it be possible for the interests so to conceal 
themselves and their designs that neither these officers nor the 
public would know what was going on? 

However one may answer these questions, the fact remains 
that the people are afraid, and any plan that wins their confidence 
must be so specific and convincing on all matters pertaining to 
control that they can see precisely how it will work. Several 
amendments or supplements to the Aldrich plan seem to me, there- 
fore, to be desirable. One should pertain to the organization of 
local associations and branches including the location of the 
authority that is to determine their boundaries, composition, and 
number. The determination of these matters in advance of putting 
the scheme into actual operation, is, of course, impossible, since 
previous to that time we cannot know how many and what banks 
will become members of the association; but it is possible to lay 
down rules for the guidance of those who are to determine these 
matters when the time comes and to determine in what hands this 
power shall lie. 

Another amendment should fix the powers of the officers of the 
central association and the branches pertaining to the rejection of 
paper presented for discount either directly by the banks or through 
the local associations. Another should limit the voting power 
of banks the stock of which is owned in whole or in part by other 
institutions, and perhaps of directors who own stock in more than 
one institution. 

Mr. Hill’s proposition that all voting for directors should be on 
the basis of “one bank one vote”’ is also worthy of careful considera- 
tion. This principle may be defended, I think, on grounds which 
are independent of the question of control by special interests. 
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The Central Reserve Association is not designed to be attractive 
to its members on the score of the dividends it may earn for them. 
Its primary function is to be that of an instrument of service, a sort 
of mechanism to assist them in transacting in a more perfect and 
satisfactory manner their business as independent banks. Its 
officers, therefore, should be chosen with reference to their fairness, 
their ability to hold the scales of justice perfectly even, their 
unselfish devotion to the interests of all, as well as with reference 
to their ability as bankers. Does a larger capitalization give one 
bank wisdom or rights superior to that of another in the choice of 
men of that type? Would not the combined judgment of all the 
bankers of the country without reference to the magnitude of 
their assets be the best possible guaranty of a proper choice? 

There still remains for consideration one aspect of the question 
of control. However carefully the machinery for the election of 
directors and officers may be devised and safeguarded, will not the 
strong masterful men who know precisely what they want and who 
understand every detail of the finances of the country, really 
determine the elections by their powers of persuasion and by their 
attention to the business, and are not those men usually allied with 
special interests whose power is feared? I know of no answer to 
this query that will satisfy all. It is, however, true, I believe, that 
bankers as well as other people are on guard against the machina- 
tions of “‘the interests”; and I have sufficient faith in democracy 
to believe that the rank and file of any great industry like that 
of banking, if given the power, are able to protect themselves against 
the sinister designs of the leaders of their craft. 


A. Scott 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR BANKING AND 
CURRENCY SYSTEM 


In simple terms commercial banking consists of accepting 
deposits, with an agreement to repay in money on demand, and 
at the same time lending the larger portion thereof repayable at 
future dates. The funds deposited are less than 10 per cent in 
money. Baldly set forth, such a procedure would seem a perilous 
undertaking with the hazard of failure ever imminent. If all 
banks were called upon at the same moment to make good their 
contracts to pay all their deposits in money, not only would they be 
utterly unable to do so, but there would not be money enough in the 
world to render such a thing a physical possibility. The safety 
of such a banking method rests upon the law of averages ascer- 
tained through experience which has demonstrated that the 
kaleidoscopic convenience of the multitudes using banks leads to 
such deposits and withdrawals as nearly offset one another. 

If the absolute certainty of ability to pay all depositors in money 
on demand be taken as the summum bonum of banking, an idea 
which quite generally prevails among the unthinking, it is interest- 
ing to reckon the cost. A bank has no fairy wand with a wave 
of which it can transmute into gold the amounts due it, whether 
represented by borrowers’ notes or balances due from other banks. 
Such repayments have an element of uncertainty which pervades 
all human affairs. All uncertainty could be eliminated only by 
having in money on hand an amount equal to the total of liabilities 
to depositors. A deposit with a bank would then be simply a ware- 
housing transaction. 

This would involve the withdrawal from use in the commerce 
of the country of more than eight billion dollars now loaned from 
funds deposited with banks, and a necessary contraction of our 
commerce within limits correspondingly narrowed. 

If a readjustment to such a condition were accomplished, and 
if we consider only the ultimate result, and not the cataclysm of 
the process, it would clearly prove such an extinguishing restriction 


* A paper read before the Western Economic Society, November 11, 1911. 
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of commerce as would cost fabulously more than the value of the 
advantage gained. It would be like preferring the constitution of 
a jelly-fish to that of a human being in order to avoid the hazard 
of fracturing a bone. 

The incentive which leads to the creation of banks is profit, the 
chief source of which lies in lending a portion of funds deposited. 
The rates for loans and consequently the limitations of profit are 
fixed by the freest competition, as capital engages in banking more 
readily, and upon the assurance of a smaller return of earnings, than 
in almost any other field of enterprise. The proverbial animosities 
and jealousies of competing bankers evidence the genuineness of the 
competition. 

Eliminate the opportunity for profit, and there would be no 
banks. Picturing a commercial situation under such conditions 
can lead only to the conviction of their incalculable value in the 
complex mechanism of our commerce. The extensions of credit, 
possible only through the medium of banks, are so essential to 
extensive commerce that without them its volume by comparison 
would be insignificant. If banks are vitally necessary to commerce, 
it follows that, whether used directly or not, they are vitally neces- 
sary to everyone engaged in any branch of production, transporta- 
tion, or distribution, and most of all to wage-earners, who, as Mr. 
J. V. Farwell has pointed out, would be most benefited by a sound 
banking system. The continuity of their employment and the 
regularity of payment of their wages are largely due to bank loans 
to employers whose cash resources could not otherwise be constantly 
adequate. 

The conclusion seems clear that only by having banks which 
employ in loans a part of depositors’ capital lodged with them, can 
the best interests of the whole people be served, even if this entails 
something less than an absolute certainty of power to liquidate 
deposits on demand. That banking system must then be best 
which combines equally the largest measure of each of two elements: 
the use in commerce of funds deposited, and the certainty of pay- 
ing depositors in money on demand. 

Our banking system is one in which the banks thus lend a portion 
of funds received on deposit, which is indeed true of those of every 
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civilized country. But while they have this essential characteristic 
in common, it must be admitted that the commerce of this country 
is not served with an efficiency and dependability equal to that 
shown by the banks of some other countries. We have, as some 
other countries do not, financial panics and currency famines which 
disorganize our commerce disastrously at the very times when it 
seems most active and most prosperous. 

What then is wrong with our banking system ? 

Our national banking law requires that a bank must constantly 
have reserve money on hand equal to a specified percentage of its 
deposit liabilities. If it were required that this should be appor- 
tioned pro rata for each depositor, and that the money set apart 
as reserve against one deposit balance should not be used to pay 
another, the bank could not be sure of meeting the demand of a 
single depositor for the amount due him, unless it carried 100 per 
cent reserve against all deposits. But if these separate reserves 
were gathered into one mass, available for any demands, the bank 
could operate with a high degree of safety by having on hand in 
money only a small percentage of the aggregate amount owing 
depositors, and would consequently be able to lend for use in the 
commerce of its vicinity the greater part of such funds. Under 
normal conditions deposits and withdrawals would nearly offset 
one another, so that the bank would actually use very little of its 
reserve money. Efficiency in serving the commerce of its com- 
munity, which is the source of its own profit, and at the same time 
strength to meet depositors’ demands can be attained only through 
thus gathering into one mass the reserves held against each separate 
deposit balance. 

Turning now to the vast system of banks throughout the country, 
if all the depositors of each bank be regarded as merged into a 
single individual, all banks taken together would then be in a 
situation similar to that of the single bank just mentioned, each 
bank holding its separate reserve against its one deposit, the 
reserve of one bank not available to pay the deposit of another. 
No one of them would surely be able to meet the demand of its 
one depositor for the amount due him unless all carried 100 per 
cent money reserve. But if the separate reserves of all the banks 
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were gathered into one mass, available to meet the demands of 
. depositors for payment in money, whether made in Maine or Texas, 
New York or California, the banks of the whole system, as in the 
case of the single bank cited, would be able to operate with the 
highest degree of safety by having a total sum of money equal to 
only a small percentage of the aggregate amount owing to deposi- 
tors, and consequently would be able to lend for use in the com- 
merce of the country the greater proportion of the funds deposited. 
The total of deposits and withdrawals made throughout the country 
would very nearly offset one another. Very little of the reserve 
money would actually be used. A special requirement of one 
section would represent only a small percentage of the total massed 
reserves. The country has such vast area, and the requirements in 
different parts so vary in season that a deficiency of money in some 
sections would find a measurably offsetting surplus in others. 

Applied to a system of banks, this principle would be that of a 
single institution with local offices throughout the country. Theo- 
retically the maximum ability to serve and maximum strength to 
withstand would exist in such an institution of one ownership, 
controlling under one management the entire reserves, each deposit 
with a local office a liability and each loan an asset of the one insti- 
tution. Its vast loanable funds would be equally available for 
every section, and its mass of reserve money would be so great that 
a special demand from any section for payment of deposits in 
money would make only an imperceptible drain. 

While theoretically an institution so constituted would be 
strongest and most efficient, none such exists, and no one would 
advocate such a system. Omniscience and omnipotence would 
be required for its wise administration. 

But the conclusion seems clear that only in proportion to the 
massing of reserves can efficiency in lending for commerce be com- 
bined with strength to pay depositors. The greater the proportion of 
the entire reserves gathered into one mass, the greater the efficiency 
and strength rendered possible. This principle is fundamental. 

To maintain the individual identity, separate ownership, and 
absolute independence of our twenty thousand banks and at the 
same time to endow them with both the ability to serve efficiently the 
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commerce of their respective localities and also the strength to 
meet special strains, whether local or general, it would seem that 
the only way would be to follow a middle course. This would be 
so to co-ordinate the banks of the system that it would be possible 
to mass part of the reserves, thereby securing a measure of efficiency 
and strength which, if not the theoretical maximum, would prac- 
tically, at least, be adequate. 

With banks self-dependent as now, each must carry constantly 
a reserve which it regards as sufficient not only for normal conditions 
but for fortification against special demands. If this surplus of 
reserve beyond that for normal conditions were lodged with a 
co-operative agency, it would gather into one mass that portion 
of the reserves now held for possible requirements beyond the 
ordinary. This would constitute a vast consolidated reserve fund 
available as a basis for extending credit, or furnishing reserve money 
in exchange for acceptable loan assets, to those banks in any section 
of the country upon whom special demands might be made at any 
time by their depositors. 

Summing up, the fundamental defect of our banking system 
is the parcellation of the entire reserves among the separate self- 
dependent banks, necessitating either a wastefully large proportion 
of reserve for assured ability to pay, with correspondingly inefficient 
service to commerce, or efficient service with the hazard of unex- 
pected exhaustion of reserves and consequent inability to make 
good the contracts to pay depositors in money on demand. 

The remedy would be the massing of a portion of the reserve 
money in a co-operative agency available to render assistance 
when required by the banks of any section. 


THE CURRENCY 


Nearly a billion dollars of the gold in the Treasury is not owned 
by the government, but is held in trust to redeem an equal amount 
of gold certificates outstanding. The other forms of money, 
aggregating approximately two billion dollars, are, in last analysis, 
the government’s promises to pay gold on demand. A specific gold 
reserve of 150 millions is set apart against the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes. Silver must be maintained at a parity with gold, 
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which can mean only its redemption in gold if necessary to that 
end. The government must redeem national bank notes on demand, 
if the issuing banks fail to do so, and recoup itself from the sale of 
government bonds held as collateral and from the prior lien on 
assets. Redemption of national bank notes, authorized by law, in 
other forms of lawful money, greenbacks and silver, would be no 
escape from redemption in gold, since these forms must be exchange- 
able for gold. In addition to the special gold reserve of 150 
millions held against the greenbacks, the Treasury now has approxi- 
mately 130 millions of gold in its general fund. 

If a criticism be made that 280 million dollars is an insufficient 
reserve against direct and contingent demand liabilities of two 
billion dollars, this could be met by increasing the reserve to the 
point that its financial soundness would be beyond question. But 
this would not give our present currency economic efficiency. 

What then is wrong with our currency system ? 

Aside from trust funds not owned by the government only about 
one-tenth of our money is in the Treasury. The vast bulk of our 
money of all forms, aggregating approximately three billion dollars, 
is divided into two not very unequal parts, one of which is that in 
bank reserves. 

When a bank’s reserve exceeds the percentage which it deems 
adequate to enable it to pay depositors in money on demand, 
according to its contracts, it makes additional loans until its 
reserve represents the desired percentage of its deposit liabilities; 
and if its reserve falls below the desired percentage, it requires pay- 
ment of maturing loans until its money reserve again represents the 
desired percentage. The continuous deposits and withdrawals of 
depositors, according to their convenience and needs, cause a 
constant fluctuation in the aggregate of a bank’s deposits. As the 
total of its deposits expands or contracts, the only means of adjust- 
ing its money reserve to the desired percentage lies in increasing 
or diminishing the amount of its investments. Bank loans are most 
intimately related to reserves. Aside from loans of capital, they 
owe their existence entirely to reserves. Expansion of bank 
reserves involves expansion of loans, and contraction of reserves, 
contraction of loans. 
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The other part of our money which is not in bank reserves is 
in circulation, that is, in the tills of merchants, in the pockets of 
the people. Banks are constantly paying out money, withdrawn 
by depositors, which goes into circulation. This is not at the 
volition of the banks but because those owning the right to it 
exercise their preference to have money instead of deposits subject 
to check. As such money is spent, merchants and others who 
receive it redeposit it in banks, again not because banks desire this, 
though to be sure they are willing, but because merchants prefer 
to exchange money for rights to check, their payments being more 
conveniently made by check. The resultant of the preferences of 
those owning rights to money determines the volume of money in 
circulation. It is beyond the power of banks to control this. 
Bank reserves viewed as a whole are not the amount which banks 
desire for that use but the amount remaining after the demands are 
satisfied for money to circulate. To illustrate: A manufacturer 
draws for his pay-roll the requisite money which thus goes out of 
bank reserves into circulation. The individual replenishes his 
pocket money according to his convenience and habit, reducing 
bank reserves and adding to the money in circulation. The 
merchant deposits the amount received from cash sales, increasing 
bank reserves and reducing the amount of money in circulation. 

No tax paid by banks upon money which they disburse would 
drive it out of circulation into bank reserves. If needed or desired, 
it would remain in circulation. It would go out of circulation and 
into bank reserves only when those having the money preferred to 
exchange it for rights to check. 

Under our present system the volume of money in circulation is 
perfectly flexible. It constantly expands and contracts in auto- 
matic adjustment to the requirements of trade and the convenience 
of the people. An increase in the volume of cash transactions 
brings promptly an increase in the volume of currency in circula- 
tion through the current withdrawals of money exceeding the 
current deposits of money. A lessening in the volume of cash 
transactions promptly drives unneeded currency out of circulation 
through the deposits of money exceeding the withdrawals. No 
other system could provide a currency which would adjust its 
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volume in circulation more exactly to the needs of trade and the 
preferences of the people. There is a ceaseless flow of the money 
in circulation into bank reserves, and of money in bank reserves 
into circulation—ceaseless except in an occasional crisis when the 
natural flow of money from bank reserves into circulation is arbi- 
trarily stopped by banks refusing, for self-protection, to continue 
paying out to the point of exhausting reserves. 

While the volume of money in circulation is thus perfectly and 
automatically adjusted to trade requirements, it is to be noted that 
this flexibility arises from the flow back and forth, between the mass 
of money in circulation and the mass in bank reserves. In this lies 
the main economic defect of our present currency system. An 
expansion in the volume of money in circulation entails a cor- 
responding contraction in the volume of bank reserves, and neces- 
sarily, as previously pointed out, a corresponding contraction in 
loans. A period of expanding business would naturally be attended 
by both an increased volume of loans and an increased volume of 
cash transactions, such as increased pay-rolls, increased retail sales. 
Increased cash transactions cause a larger volume of money to flow 
into circulation. But this flow is out of bank reserves, thus con- 
tracting them and necessitating a contraction of loans depending 
upon them, at the very time when loans would naturally expand. 
Obviously, if business becomes very active, the effect upon bank 
reserves is so adverse, and the contraction of loans depending upon 
reserves so important, that embarrassment is widespread and 
panic ensues. 

It would be a remedy to have the volume of money in circulation 
find its adjustment in a flow from bank deposits into money in cir- 
culation, and from money in circulation into bank deposits, instead 
of through a flow between bank reserves and money in circulation. 
Such a result would be attained by the use of bank notes as our 
ordinary currency. 

True, bank notes are simply a bank’s promises to pay money, 
the same as are bank deposits, each backed equally by the bank’s 
assets including the same proportion of money reserves. A con- 
version of its deposit promises into bank-note promises, as Mr. F. 
A. Vanderlip has aptly expressed it, or bank-note promises into 
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deposit promises, would in no wise change the total of its liabilities. 
The two kinds of promises, interchangeable at the will of the 
depositor, are identical in substance, differing only in form, each 
being simply promises to pay money. 

A manufacturer drawing upon the bank for currency for a pay- 
roll and receiving bank notes thereby causes a reduction in the 
bank’s deposit liabilities and a like increase in its bank notes in 
circulation. A merchant depositing bank notes thereby increases 
the bank’s deposits, and contracts to the same extent the volume 
of its bank notes in circulation. To place its own bank note in the 
issuing bank’s possession would in effect cancel it the same as if it 
were destroyed. It would be similar to the promissory note of an 
individual coming into the maker’s possession. If a bank note 
were reissued, it would be in exchange for a new asset and would be 
a new promise to pay money as much as if the old bank note were 
destroyed and an entirely new note issued in the new transaction. 
Those owning rights to draw, as Professor Irving Fisher states it, 
would determine according to their convenience whether they pre- 
ferred deposits subject to check or bank notes. The requirements 
of trade and the preference of the people would thus determine 
what portion of the bank’s obligations would be expressed by 
deposit promises and what portion by bank-note promises. There 
would be a constant flow from bank deposits into bank notes in 
circulation, and from bank notes in circulation into bank deposits. 
Such an interchange would in no wise disturb the bank’s reserve 
money and consequently would in no wise affect the loans depending 
upon the reserves. This would be true even if everyone owning a 
right to draw should prefer bank notes for the entire amount due 
him, thus converting the entire bank deposits into bank notes in 
circulation. It would be all one to the bank, no advantage and no 
disadvantage. Its total liabilities would be unchanged and its 
money reserves unchanged. None of the capital lodged with it by 
depositors would be withdrawn in such an exchange. A situation 
approaching this does now exist with some of the great European 
banks in countries where the deposit and check system is little 
developed, the principal part of the liabilities being bank notes in 
circulation. 
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To simplify the illustration of the principle, I have spoken of 
the bank as a single institution. But whether one great institution 
or twenty thousand individual banks issued such bank notes, they 
would effect the same result of protecting from disturbances both 
the reserves and the loans depending upon those reserves. 

If the co-operative reserve-holding agency, previously men- 
tioned, were given sole authority to issue such bank notes, it would 
naturally use them in current payments of depositors’ checks, thus 
leaving undisturbed the reserve money with which such deposits 
had been created. Current deposits with such an agency would 
consist to some extent of gold and other forms of lawful money as 
well as of its own bank notes. The continuous process of receiving 
such deposits and paying checks with bank notes would gradually 
exchange bank notes for the gold, silver, and greenbacks in circu- 
lation, thus concentrating the lawful money with the agency and 
rendering its bank notes our ordinary currency. With the prin- 
cipal part of the lawful money of the country massed in such a 
co-operative agency, its money reserve would be so vast that it 
would have strength, abundant beyond question, to serve efficiently 
the banks and through them the commerce of the country with 
the needed extension of credit even in severest stress, thus providing 
protection against financial panics. Deposit credits, including 
those created by loans, would be exchangeable at the will of the 
depositing bank for bank notes, so that the hazard of currency 
famines would be eliminated. 

Summing up, the main defect of our present currency system is 
that the volume of currency in circulation has its adjustment in the 
flow from bank reserves into money in circulation and from money 
in circulation into bank reserves, causing a contraction of bank 
reserves and the loans depending on them as business expands, 
and an expansion of reserves and of loans as business contracts. 

A remedy would be the use of bank notes through which the 
volume of currency in circulation would have its adjustment in the 
flow from bank deposits into bank’ notes in circulation, and from 
bank notes in circulation into bank deposits, thus protecting from 
disturbance both bank reserves and the loans based on them. 


JoHN PERRIN 
InDIANAPOLIs, IND. 


THE LITHOGRAPHERS’ INTERNATIONAL PROTECTIVE 
AND BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Lithography is defined as “‘putting designs or writing, with a 
greasy material on stone, and producing printed impressions there- 
from.” In other words, a drawing is made on a polished stone 
surface with an oily crayon or ink which adheres so firmly that 
only mechanical means can remove it. When water is poured 
on, it is absorbed in the remaining parts of the stone, but repelled 
by the crayon marks. By employing nitric acid to eat down the 
parts not drawn, the etcher leaves the lines of the drawing in 
relief. The relief varies from one fiftieth to one twenty-fifth of 
an inch, depending on the surface and the weight of the paper 
used for the impressions. Before a job of lithographing is com- 
pleted, it passes through at least ten departments: namely, engrav- 
ing, transfer, etching, press, type, cutting, numbering, perforating, 
bindery, and shipping. The long process naturally makes the 
cost of production high, and in consequence lithography does not 
compete successfully with printing for cheap small orders. But 
the result is an artistic product representing the skill of several 
workmen, and as such has never been equaled by any other pro- 
cess of corresponding cost. 

The process was worked out in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century and has undergone little change. Improvements 
have been made, chiefly in the way of better grades of stone, per- 
fection of the press, labor-saving devices for cutting, etching, 
numbering, and binding. Except for these several improvements, 
the principle which Alois Senefelder applied in 1796 holds today. 
The most revolutionary improvement is the experimental off-set 
press which, it is claimed, will do in two hours the work of one 
day with the stone flat-bed press. The comparatively young 
industry has a bright future in this age of invention; there are 
many advantages to be attained by improved methods—a simpler 
and less skilled process, great duplication, abandonment of the 
custom of saving each engraving for future reference. Some 
persons even prophesy that the future has in store successful com- 
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petition with printing in matters of price on small, short-notice 
orders. 

The fact that lithography is a work of skill has had a tendency 
to regulate the demand and supply of labor in the two branches 
of the industry, color and commercial lithography. To learn the 
trade takes time and to learn the “tricks of the trade” means a 
life-work in any one of the departments. Accordingly the knowl- 
edge of engraving, transferring, etching, etc., has become a herit- 
age, handed down from father to son. For a novice to attain 
success in a department takes many years; a boy must serve four 
years as an apprentice before he can be legally recognized as a 
journeyman to receive the union scale of wages, and then he serves 
many years before he becomes a skilled mechanic. There are 
many beginners who, owing to their lack of ability, are forced to 
abandon their career; and especially in the etching department 
the workman must be gifted with talent in engraving. Thus the 
requirement of skill has limited the supply of labor. The prod- 
uct of the industry is used not only as a luxury and for advertising 
purposes, but is also used as a commercial necessity, because no 
other process can make a product which is so safe and non-erasable 
for bank supplies and all other documents which require protection. 
The commercial demands are increasing so rapidly that the labor 
problem can only be solved by the introduction of a quicker pro- 
cess or by the successful operation of new machinery. 

If the supply of labor is naturally so limited, why should the 
laborers be organized? The number of workers in the industry 
throughout the whole country is only eighteen hundred, with 
thirteen hundred centralized in New York and Chicago. The 
answer is to be found partly in the historical reasons which brought 
about the Lithographers’ International Protective and Beneficial 
Association, as put into print by President John Gehring: “Organ- 
ized February 19, 1887, we can safely claim that the organization 
was a result of ruinous competition at that time amongst the 
employers, and every encouragement was given by the just and 
fair-minded employer to unite and correct the existing evils. It 
was seen at the beginning of things that if the conditions did not 
change we would go from bad to worse; some shops worked fifty- 
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nine hours while others only worked fifty-three; no uniformity 
existed as to the wages paid, overtime, regulation of apprentices; 
and many many other evils that crept in and placed the just 
employer at a disadvantage with the unjust.”* It is to be noted 
how the unionists always point to the benefits derived by the 
employers from the inion’s action. ‘The necessity of organiza- 
tion in every city was recognized, and after some years of faithful 
work success was brought about. A uniform system was estab- 
lished with every question involved so that the employers in 
different cities had no fear that their competitors had any undue 
advantage over them. A fraternal feeling is encouraged whereby 
such who seek employment at home or in distant fields shall be 
received not as a stranger but as a brother member and every 
assistance is given him to succeed in his work.’ 

Thus from the start the organization was a business proposi- 
tion. Nothing but the strictest business interpretation can be 
applied to the Lithographers’ International Protective and Bene- 
ficial Association. President Gehring, in an interview with the 
writer, emphasized the point that the union was merely a matter 
“of bread and butter.” To quote him: “The employer is con- 
stantly called upon to give the same quality of product for a lower 
price. Consequently he must press the reduction in price out 
of wages, making the laborer suffer the loss. Correspondingly, 
the employee has the constant demand of better living with higher 
prices for his home consumption, and consequently the demands 
of the laborer are opposite to those of the employer. If labor were 
not organized the employer could and would subject the employee 
to less favorable terms and that action would reflect back on the 
living and success of both groups.” 

This brief glance at the industry and its labor problems serves 
to introduce a survey of the organization and workings of the 
Lithographers’ International Protective and Beneficial Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

Amid the ruinous conditions of the latter part of the last century, 
the lithographers (including multi-color transferrers, transferrers, 
engravers, who afterward drew out of the organization, steam- 
press printers, provers, handpress printers, aluminum, zinc, and 
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multi-color printers of the lithographic processes) organized inter- 
nationally with only four objects in view: (1) to govern and regu- 
late the trade; (2) to improve the mental and moral condition of 
the members; (3) to advance the interests of lithography by 
encouraging improvements through discovery and publication of 
advanced and improved methods of work to the members; (4) to 
conduct their organization and its affairs so that only members 
shall know the proceedings, thus depriving non-members of the 
knowledge of vacancies in the trade, or the opportunities con- 
nected therewith, and of the privileges and benefits enjoyed by 
the members. The last object of exclusion and secrecy induces 
non-members to join the organization.” 

Before long, in 1894, the first union was reorganized to include 
a system of financial benefits for the members and at the same 
time the name of the association was enlarged to include the new 
makeshifts in the organization. The constitution of the General 
Association gives the additions to the former list of objects: (a) 
“to be a bureau for the practical distribution of situations and 
help to its members, (6) to afford material aid to its members and 
their dependents by establishing a fund for the relief of the sick, 
(c) to establish a mortuary fund from which, on the satisfactory 
evidence of the death of a member who has complied with all the 
lawful requirements, a sum not exceeding $500 shall be paid to the 
wife, children, relatives of persons or persons as limited by Article 
9, whom he shall have described on his Benefit Certificate.” 

By the first of these revisions—providing for an employment 
bureau—the president of a local, which is known as one of the 
subordinate associations, is given the power to distribute positions 
to members wherever and whenever a vacancy is reported to him. 
The second revision—providing for sick benefits—is not a general 
regulation, but is used by the subordinate associations at their 
own discretion. A majority of members in a subordinate asso- 
ciation may create or abolish a sick-benefit fund. The last revi- 
sion—establishing the mortuary fund—is put into effect by the 
president of the local and will be described in another section of 
the paper. 

Under the present form of organization, the union is composed 


* By-laws of Lithographers’ International Association in 1887. 
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of a national unit, known as the General Association and twenty- 
seven subordinate associations. There is no intermediate feder- 
ation of the different locals, because the number of workers in the 
trade is small enough to be governed without the complexity of 
intricate subgroups. The General Association is made up of 
representatives of the subordinate associations in the following 
way: each local is entitled to one representative for the first fifty 
members and one additional representative for every fifty mem- 
bers thereafter. The twenty-seven subordinate associations 
include in their territory the shops in the city where the local is 
placed, and also all the shops in the towns and cities in the imme- 
diate vicinity. A list of the locals and their territory will show 
how wide is the range of geographical distribution: 

Subordinate Association 1.—New York, membership 1,100 


Greater New York Hoboken, N.J. 
Albany, N.Y. Newark, N.J. 

Long Island, N.Y. New Brunswick, N.J. 
New Haven, Conn. Patterson, N.J. 


Forest Hill, N.J. 
Subordinate Association 2.—Buffalo, N.Y. 


Erie, Pa. 

Subordinate Association 3.—Boston, Mass. 

Boston, and vicinity St. Johns, N.B. 
Portland, Me. Halifax, N.S. 
Bangor, Me. 

Subordinate Association 4.—Chicago, Ill., membership 200 
Peoria, Ill. Logansport, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ill. Davenport, Ia. 
Niles, Mich. 

Subordinate Association 5.—St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo. Little Rock, Ark. 
St. Joseph, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 
Topeka, Kan. Sioux City, Ia. 
Wichita, Kan. Des Moines, Ia. 
McPherson, Kan. San Antonio, Tex. 
Omaha, Neb. Galveston, Tex. 
Lincoln, Neb. Dallas, Tex. 


New Orleans, La. 

Subordinate Association 6.—Cleveland, Ohio 

Subordinate Association 7.—Milwaukee, Wis. 

Subordinate Association 8.—Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio Newport, Ky. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
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Subordinate Association 9.—Detroit, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. Toledo, Ohio 
Subordinate Association 10.—St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Winnipeg, Man. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Subordinate Association 11.—Rochester, N.Y. 
Utica, N.Y. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Elmira, N.Y. 
Oswego, N.Y. Watertown, N.Y. 


Hornellsville, N.Y. 
Subordinate Association 12.—Toronto, Can. 


Hamilton, Can. London, Can. 
Ottawa, Can. Quebec, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 
Subordinate Association 13.—Washington, D.C. 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S.C. 
Subordinate Association 14.—Philadelphia, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Burlington, N.J. 
Lancaster, Pa. Trenton, N.J. 
Williamsport, Pa. Beverly, N.J. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
Scranton, Pa. Camden, N.J. 
Chester, Pa. White Haven, Pa. 
Subordinate Association 15.—Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Pueblo, Colo. 
Subordinate Association 16.—Lowisville, Ky. 
Birmingham, Ala. Augusta, Ga. 
Nashville, Tenn. Atlanta, Ga. 


Savannah, Ga. 
Subordinate Association 17.—San Francisco, Cal. 
All territory west of Salt Lake City. 
Subordinate Association 18.—Baltimore, Md. 


Frederick, Md. Hagerstown, Md. 
Bel Air, Md. Towson, Md. 

Havre de Grace, Md. Cantonsville, Md. 
Oakland, Md. Chestertown, Md. 
Annapolis, Md. Cumberland, Md. 


Subordinate Association 19.—Coshocton, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Subordinate Association 20.—Akron, Ohio 
Massillon, Ohio 


Subordinate Association 21.—Spring field, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Holyoke, Mass. 


Subordinate Association 22.—(Extinct) 
Subordinate Association 23.—IJndianapolis, Ind. 
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Subordinate Association 24.—Pitisburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 

Subordinate Association 25.—Kansas City, Mo. 

Subordinate Association 26.—Providence, RI. 
Pawtucket, R.I. 

Subordinate Association 27.—Montreal, Can. 

Subordinate Association 28.—(Extinct) 

Subordinate Association 29.—Richmond, Va. 

The General Association, which is the national unit of the union, 
is organized and conducted essentially like any other union, 
though it is not so complicated as many of the larger unions. 
There are two paid officers—the president and the secretary- 
treasurer—who devote all of their time to the interests of the 
union. At the present time these men are: President, Frank 
Gehring, of New York City, and Secretary-Treasurer, John Treanor, 
of New York City. Besides these officers, there are five vice- 
presidents, elected from different parts of the country, who have 
jurisdiction over their territory. They act in the capacity of the 
president in case of need, but each serves a better purpose as 
investigator of trouble which arises in his territory, and keeps the 
president informed as to the circumstances and their development. 
The work of the vice-presidents in strikes will be discussed later. 
The vice-presidents with their jurisdictions are as follows: First 
Vice-President, H. J. Felton, of Chicago, whose territory covers 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Cincinnati; Second Vice- 
President, Samuel C. Long, of Washington, D.C., whose territory 
covers Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto, Coshocton, and 
Akron; Third Vice-President, Daniel Brickley, of Boston, Mass., 
whose territory covers St. Louis, Denver, Louisville, San Fran- 
cisco, and Indianapolis; Fourth Vice-President, Thomas Woodring, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., whose territory covers Boston, Springfield, 
Providence, and Montreal; Fifth Vice-President, William Smith of 
Baltimore, Md., whose territory covers New York City, Rochester, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. 

The president performs such duties as are usually assigned to a 
presiding officer, and acts as the sponsor for the union to the world 
at large. He decides all questions of law, subject to appeal to the 
General Executive Board, composed of all the officers. He fills 
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vacancies, determines the quarterly password, and does all that 
falls within his realm, making on the first of April a report of his 
work for the year to be sent to the several locals. His salary is 
$1,560 annually, and all necessary expenses, such as traveling and 
hotel bills. The writer recently had the privilege of meeting the 
present president, Mr. Gehring. The highest official gave the 
impression of being a conservative man, well versed in his duties; 
he knows his own trade well and has analyzed the labor situation 
to his thorough conviction that the lithographers’ organization 
has come about naturally and is at the present time a great help 
to the employers. With his own opinions on the subject, which 
has become his life-work, he aims to serve his fellow-men in the 
best possible way and at the same time be a help to the employers. 
The writer was strongly impressed with the comfortable home 
which Mr. Gehring has made for himself, showing that he appre- 
ciates good home life and the value of such a place for his children 
to be reared in. These conditions are reflected in the union shops, 
for the workers are all over twenty-one years of age and in good 
health. The President sees to it that the employees enjoy con- 
ditions that their comfortable means will afford. 

The other paid officer is the secretary-treasurer—John Treanor, 
of New York City. His salary is the same as that of the presi- 
dent—$1,560. As scribe, he keeps very complete lists, of interest 
to the organization, as follows: (1) a list of members in the sub- 
ordinate associations, including the standing, the branch of work, 
the age, and the location of each member; (2) a list of expelled 
and rejected members with the cause of expulsion and rejection; 
(3) a list of all workers not members and their location; (4) a list 
of the shops, the members employed, and the hours; (5) a com- 
pilation of statistics, showing the trade conditions in each city 
every three months. At the meetings he keeps the minutes in the 
usual form. As treasurer of the national unit, he is required to 
give a three-thousand dollar bond, which is held by the president. 
He keeps full account of all the moneys collected by the different 
locals and paid out from the General Association. This account 
is audited by an expert accountant. The moneys of the mortuary 
fund are kept separate from the other funds and are recorded in a 
separate set of books. 
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The General Executive Board has the full power during the 
interval between the annual meetings over the affairs of the organ- 
ization and the members, and uses every effort to advance the 
interests of the national unit. It decides questions of difference 
between the general and the subordinate associations, and ques- 
tions of appeal from the decisions of the president. Its decisions 
stand until the meeting following, when they are presented in 
writing; those that are approved by the assembly are published 
as an appendix to the constitution. The board has the power to 
call for the books of either the president or the secretary-treasurer 
at any time. The biennial meeting of the General Association is 
held on the second Monday in July at a place designated by the 
previous convention or by a referendum vote from the locals. 

A subordinate association is composed of not less than fifteen 
members. The qualifications for membership are as follows: 
(1) the candidate must be twenty-one years of age and must have 
fulfilled the apprenticeship requirements in the different branches; 
(2) he must receive at least the minimum rate of wages as regulated 
by the local in which he seeks membership; (3) he must be pro- 
posed, by a member in good standing, upon the blank form issued 
by the General Association, accompanied by the regular fee. The 
application for membership goes through the hands of the member- 
ship committee, and if recommended by that committee is finally 
brought to the meeting of the local for secret ballot. Five black 
balls are required for rejection; those who vote the negative are 
requested to give their written reasons to the president of the local 
within ten days. If the Executive Board of the local deem the 
reason insufficient, they may call for another election at which a 
two-thirds vote will elect the candidate. Thus the policy with 
regard to membership is sufficiently broad to include all who wish 
to enter the bonds of organization. The initiation fee varies with 
the age of the candidate as follows: 


Between 21 years and 30................005- $10.00 
Between 30 years and 40...................- 15.00 
Between 40 years and 45.................05- 20.00 
Between 45 years and 50.................... 25.00 


Outside of the jurisdiction of L. I. P. & B. A... 50.00 
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The president of each subordinate association, outside of the 
regular duties prescribed by the constitution, acts as an employ- 
ment manager, and in this capacity is able to do both good and 
evil. It is only natural that he exercise his power for the benefit 
of the organization and use every opportunity to further its inter- 
ests; nevertheless he has the power, if he be so inclined, to practice 
favoritism and discrimination in his dealings with his fellow- 
workmen because, as employment manager, he has a list of all 
vacancies and knows of them before anyone else. 

The other officers of the subordinate association are as follows, 
and perform the duties customary in the respective positions: 
vice-president, recording secretary, financial secretary, treasurer, 
inspector, statistician, inside sentinel, and outside sentinel. An 
executive board, consisting of the president, the vice-president 
and three other members elected annually by the subordinate 
association practically governs the smaller unit. To it are referred 
all local questions of importance and its decisions are very rarely 
overruled but rather generally accepted and approved. 

The members are held in discipline by an automatic system of 
suspension and expulsion from the union. “Any member failing. 
to pay his dues and assessments for three months shall be expelled— 
members in arrears through sickness or out of employment may 
have their dues and assessments remitted at the discretion of the 
Executive Board.” Every member is entitled to a fair trial for 
any offense involving reprimand, fine, or expulsion (excepting for 
non-payment of dues, refusing to cease work when so ordered by 
the subordinate association, or taking strikers’ or locked-out mem- 
bers’ positions). The method of procedure is as follows: the charge 
against any member must be lodged with the president by a 
member “in good standing” (meaning financially). The presi- 
dent confers with the Executive Board; if the charge is deemed 
weighty, it is brought before the next meeting of the local. The 
charge is referred to a committee of five, appointed by the president; 
and without delay they try the case with the parties present. 
They report back to the local which accepts or rejects their decision. 
If the decision is against the member, he is notified and given 
thirty days in which to appeal the case to the general president. 
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An expelled member may seek readmission if he does so within 
sixty days of the expulsion; he is then proposed at the next meeting 
of the local and upon a two-thirds vote may be admitted, provided 
he has paid all indebtedness due the subordinate association; but if 
he waits until after sixty days from expulsion, his case must first 
be investigated and then a two-thirds vote is required for read- 
mission. While his application is pending, he is allowed to work 
with other members of the local. When a member has been 
expelled for having caused a strike—regarded as one of the most 
contemptible offenses against the union—he must pay a read- 
mission fee of not more than $250. If, after his case has been 
heard, reprimand is the only penalty, the candidate will receive 
the admonition from the president at the next regular meeting. 

No fines are imposed upon the individual members. Never- 
theless, an evasion of the word “‘fine”’ is apparent in the “‘initiation 
fee’ placed upon an expelled member. The initiation fee, which 
is imposed by the subordinate association, is usually placed upon 
members who are expelled for violation of the strike laws, such as 
refusing to obey a strike order or taking a locked-out member’s 
place. Since there is no maximum limit to the amount imposed 
the subordinate association often makes the fee so high that it 
becomes prohibitive for readmission. Although the individual 
members are not fined, the General Association has the constitu- 
tional right to fine a subordinate association for negligence in 
forwarding assessments which the General Executive Board has 
imposed. 

The mortuary fund, which is a distinctive feature of the lithog- 
raphers’ organization, is managed by the officers of the General 
Association at whose headquarters all of the money is held for 
payments to the relatives of the deceased members. The money 
is collected in the locals and forwarded to the general secretary- 
treasurer. A candidate for membership, prior to the initiation, 
pays the financial secretary three dollars for the fund’s initiation 
fee, fifty cents for one advance payment of assessment, and twenty- 
five cents for the Benefit Certificate. The Benefit Certificate 
states the date of initiation or reinstatement from which the 
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benefits begin, the person or persons to whom the payment is to 
be made, and other matters which may pertain to the candidate’s 
welfare. The fund is maintained by fifty-cent assessments which 
are levied by the general secretary-treasurer whenever the fund 
falls below one thousand dollars. All assessments are collected 
in advance so that when the general secretary-treasurer calls for 
an assessment, the money for that time is in the treasury of the 
local; at the same time another assessment is levied upon the 
members to be held by the subordinate treasury until the next 
call from the general officers. Failure to forward the assessment 
within thirty days from date of call imposes a ten-dollar fine upon 
the subordinate association, to be added to the fund. Although 
the fund is held apart from the regular accounts of the association 
it is under the control of the association and is governed by its 
ruling. 

On the death of a member “‘in good standing” the president of 
the local of which the deceased was a member, appoints a com- 
mittee to ascertain the cause of the death and the circumstances 
attending the same. The report is attested by the two secre- 
taries and the president, and sent to the president of the General 
Association, who examines the report. The notice includes the 
member’s name and age, his roll number in the subordinate asso- 
ciation, the number of his Benefit Certificate, his standing in the 
association, and the date and cause of death. Further proof of 
the death may be required, if necessary, by the general president 
or the general secretary-treasurer. After both officers are satis- 
fied with the report, the general president orders the general sec- 
retary-treasurer to pay from the fund the sum of five hundred 
dollars to the party designated on the certificate. 

Before the Buffalo convention, February 10, 1906, the members 
were divided into seven classes in order to regulate the apportion- 
ment of the mortuary fund and to penalize delinquent members. 
Formerly, the relatives of deceased members did not receive five 
hundred dollars unless the member had been in Class A, but were 
apportioned funds according to the member’s class. The classi- 
fication was as follows: 
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Class A—Those in good standing 6 months immediately preceding death 


ClasB— “ “ 5 months 

Class C— “ “ 4 months “ 

Class D— “ 3 months “ “ 

Class E— “ “ 2 months “ “ “ 

Class F— “ “ “ “ I month “ “ “ 

Class G— “ “ “ “ less 30 days “ “ “ 

The fund was apportioned as follows: 

200.00 
50.00 


This classification was also used for penalizing those delinquent 
in their payments. A forty-day limit was placed on the payments 
and all who had not paid by that time were retrograded to lower 
classes; for instance, Class A delinquents dropped to Class B. 
Another gradation was made for the sixty-day delinquents; for 
instance, the Class A delinquents dropped to Class E. The lower 
classes in both of these systems were automatically dropped from 
the roll. All retrograded members were returned to their original 
classes at the end of thirty days from the time they were lowered, 
provided they paid assessments within an allotted time. Those 
dropped from the roll were considered as expelled and sought 
readmission as previously described. 

The general and subordinate associations have been very 
fortunate in regard to the number of strikes and lockouts they 
have met with. There have been only two international strikes 
the more recent of which was in the winter of 1906-7. The locals 
have engaged in local strikes concerning the conditions of collect- 
ive bargaining and the attitude that some employers have taken 
toward new rules of the local body. The most glaring example 
was in the New York City local in 1904, when the scale of wages 
of the transferrers was raised from twenty-four to twenty-five 
dollars. Because the American Lithographing Company refused 
to grant the increase the New York local went out until, after a 
lockout of three months’ duration, a settlement was agreed to 
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with concessions on both sides. In spite of these local differences, 
it is interesting to note how smoothly the demands of the employees 
and employers run together, thus avoiding the strikes or lockouts 
which are so frequent in other organized industries. This point 
is emphasized by President Gehring: “While we have had differ- 
ences with the employer it is but fair to state that the lithographic 
employers in general are as fair, if not more so, than can be found 
in any other industry, and our differences have been far less than 
in many industries for the same length of time. The best judgment 
has not always been shown on both sides, but experience and time 
have added to the wisdom of both sides.’’s 

To bring about a strike requires the work of different men, 
committees, the whole body, all necessitating time and much 
deliberation. There exist in the subordinate constitution a so-called 
shop committee, and a trade committee, both of which are intended 
to help in the advancement of the local’s cause. In reality these 
two bodies do not anywhere exist, with the possible exception of 
New York City, where they exist partially. By the constitution: 
“Should a question of wages or other grievance arise in an estab- 
lishment, the party or parties aggrieved shall state the same to the 
delegate of the Trade Committee or the chairman of the Shop 
Committee, who shall report it immediately in person to the presi- 
dent of the subordinate association.” The custom has grown up 
of having the aggrieved come directly to the president and in 
natural consequence the trade and shop committees have become 
dormant. The president confers with the Executive Board and 
if the members deem that the grievance merits consideration, they 
call a meeting of the shop or shops to consider the grievance. The 
aggrieved can appeal to the subordinate association over the 
adverse report of the Executive Board. At the shop meeting an 
individual statement is made of the grievance and if the board 
considers the grievance to be worthy of consideration, the presi- 
dent of the subordinate association calls a meeting of the local. 
The special meeting of the subordinate association hears the report 
of the Executive Board, and if the report is in favor of demand or 
resistance, a two-thirds’ vote by written secret ballot is necessary 


for its adoption. 
* Official publication for 1910. 
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When once the grievance is sustained by the subordinate asso- 
ciation, the president appoints a committee of employees of the 
shops involved, which acts in conjunction with the Executive 
Board to bring about a satisfactory agreement with the employers. 
If they do not come to an agreement, the recording secretary sends 
to the general vice-president, in whose territory the grievance 
exists, a detailed account of the grievance, the action so far taken, 
and the trade conditions in the shops involved. The general vice- 
president confers with the president of the General Association, 
who in turn confers with the General Executive Board. If the 
higher officials favor the action of the subordinate association, the 
local is notified and the local or the shops may call a strike. No 
subordinate association can call a strike without the approval of 
the General Association. The Executive Board of the local has 
full charge of the strike. The General Association may levy an 
assessment for the strike fund. Payments from this fund are 
made in the following manner: after six days out, the single man 
receives $1.00 per day; married men, or single men with depend- 
ents, $1.50 per day (Sundays and holidays excluded). This 
amount is paid for a period of not over six months. If a member 
sacrifices his position in the interests of the organization, he receives 
his full salary until he gets a permanent position. If he holds a 
position for six weeks, he is considered as permanently employed. 

As a means of preventing strikes and lockouts, and also as 
security for the stability of the trade, the General Association 
may enter into national agreements or contracts after the same 
have been passed upon by a two-thirds vote of the several subor- 
dinate associations. The subordinate associations in turn may 
enter into local agreements with independent firms (providing 
the members are not deprived of any benefits or privileges) after 
the same have been approved by a majority of the General Execu- 
tive Board. Individuals cannot enter into agreements that inter- 
fere with their obligation to the organization; and whenever a 
member enters any agreement he must submit the same to the 
Executive Board of the subordinate association. 

An international minimum wage rate is established at twenty 
dollars per week. The subordinate associations may establish 
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wage rates to suit the localities, provided they do not go below 
twenty dollars per week; the rate must be approved by the General 
Executive Board before it becomes a law. The wage rate may be 
changed by a two-thirds vote of the members of the local. Three 
years ago the Chicago local established its own minimum rate as 
follows: Transferrers, $20.00, Pressmen, $20.00, and Provers 
$25.00. The scale is maintained in all of the establishments of 
the local and the employees are entirely satisfied with the agree- 
ments. The industry does not permit speeding up or “sweat 
shop” conditions of any kind; the product is a work of skill and 
time and must be neat; so that there is little opportunity for 
underhanded play on the part of either the employers or the 
employees. Therefore, the demand for higher wages arises from 
the higher cost of living to the workers and the desire for better- 
ment in general of the laboring group. 

Not until lately have the workers been hampered by improve- 
ments in the industry which have materially displaced labor. 
But the recent introduction of the off-set press which is claimed 
to do a day’s work in two hours has set the association to wonder- 
ing what the effect will be on the number of workers employed. 
Nothing has been done by the union as yet in regard to the matter, 
according to President Gehring, for the machine is only in the 
experimental stage now and has not proven its ability to last. 
But the president is of the opinion that the workers displaced by 
machines will return to the press in due time because the product 
will become cheaper and consequently will be sold in larger quanti- 
ties. This opinion again shows the faith that the employees have 
in the employers to give ‘‘a square deal.” 

Team work is strictly forbidden in the shop and anyone found 
working team or task work is investigated by the subordinate 
Executive Board, which acts for the best interest of the organiza- 
tion. Team work is the employing of apprentices, or of boys and 
girls not regularly employed as apprentices, to do a part of one 
branch only, thus making the apprentice more efficient in one part 
of his branch than in the other parts. To avoid the practice an 
apprentice is not allowed to work with the same journeyman con- 
tinually for the first six months of his apprenticeship. After that 
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time he may work with the same journeyman, provided an emer- 
gency arises which requires his steady work. Along the same line 
of demands provision is made for the illness of a pressman. Another 
pressman in the shop may work on two presses for the first three 
days of his illness, after which the president of the subordinate 
association provides a pressman from the outside who at the time is 
out of employment. Under no other circumstances is a pressman 
allowed to run more than one press; in reality this rule is violated 
by the shops under the orders of both the employer and the fore- 
man of the press department. 

The organization is neutral in its attitude toward any mem- 
ber’s politics or religion. However, the body uses the politician 
to aid in the interests of the union by asking that he have his 
colored posters and other literature done at shops that use the 
union label. The label is highly regarded and every shop which 
employs union labor uses the insignia. Boycotting is never used 
to bring about a settlement of trouble, which again reflects upon 
the attitude of the workers toward the employers. 

Throughout this paper the writer has attempted to show the 
organization and working of the Lithographers’ International 
Protective and Beneficial Association by detailing the demands 
and policies of the union in all of its aspects. Since the union is 
built on purely business principles, the demands deal with the 
problems of standardization of the working group. On one occa- 
sion, as the organization grew strong within itself and confident 
of its power, its demands almost caused disruption. In the early 
part of the summer of 1906, the three thousand members decided 
by referendum vote to inaugurate the eight-hour work-day on 
September 1 of the same year. When the employers were notified, 
they reported through a board from the employer’s association, 
that immediate acceptance of the demands was impossible, but 
that the matter would be submitted to arbitration. The repre- 
sentatives of the Lithographers’ International Protective and 
Beneficial Association, not having the power to arbitrate, and 
knowing that the rank and file would not tolerate a delay, ended 
the conference in a fiasco, and the strike was called August 2, 1906. 
All of the establishments connected with the employers’ asso- 
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ciation were affected as well as six different independent firms. 
Eighteen hundred men obeyed the strike order while the other 
thousand were left at work in independent establishments which 
had granted the demand. During the first month of the strike, 
it became apparent that some of the men, among whom were good 
and desirable mechanics, were dissatisfied with those in charge of 
the strike, and accepted good individual contracts from employers. 
The strike fund lasted until the latter part of September, 1906, 
after which time working members were assessed 25 per cent of 
their weekly wages. The assessment caused more dissatisfaction. 
The American Federation of Labor was appealed to in vain, and 
contributions to the fund came from separate labor bodies. By 
continually offering good individual contracts to the dissatisfied 
members, the employers gave employment, by the end of Janu- 
ary, 1907, to fully one-third of the original eighteen hundred 
strikers. Two of the local organizations became extinct. The 
growing discontent compelled the members of the General Execu- 
tive Board to call for a referendum vote on the question: “Shall 
the strike be discontinued?”’ The vote was affirmative and in 
the latter part of April, 1907, the strike was declared off. During 
the strike, the organization lost two thousand men. 

At the next convention, new general officers were elected; and 
under their able, experienced, and conservative leadership the 
organization is steadily gaining in members. The eight-hour 
work-day demand was voluntarily granted to the men working 
in the establishments of the employers’ association on the first of 
January, 1911. By the conservative policy begun after the strike 
of 1906 the Lithographers’ International Protective and Beneficial 
Association of the United States and Canada will ultimately regain 


its former strength and position. 
S. Epwin EARLE 
Cuicaco, IL. 
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NOTES 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


STEEL-TRuST SuIT 

REORGANIZING THE TOBACCO COMPANY 
EFFECTS OF TRUST REORGANIZATION 

A New Emptoyers’ LiaBitiry MEASURE 
EXTENDING THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE POWER 


Action taken by the Attorney-General of the United States on Octo- 
ber 26 in the Federal Circuit Court at Trenton, N.J., opens an important 
prosecution of the United States Steel Corporation. The petition filed 
with the United States court at Trenton (Petition. United States of 
America vs. United States Steel Corporation) asks for the dissolution of 
the corporation on the ground that it is an unlawful combination under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and demands that the court order the 
breaking-up of the concern, enjoining those who have participated in it 
against further renewing their efforts. The suit is of unusual impor- 
tance in the history of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law because it takes a 
long step beyond any position heretofore assumed by the government. 
In the Tobacco and Standard Oil cases, the government’s plea rested 
upon illegal and improper modes of competition, such as the obtaining 
of rebates, the use of oppressive and dishonest business methods, and 
the like. In handing down decisions in these cases, the Supreme Court 
held that the mere fact of combination for the restraint of trade was not 
enough to bring a concern within the prohibitions of the Sherman Law. 
The combination or restraint must be “unreasonable.” If it was thus 
unreasonable, the mere extent or size of the concern was not important; 
the corporation must be broken up without reference to such extent or 
size. In those two cases, the concerns were held unreasonable largely 
because of the character of the methods they had employed. In the 
steel-trust suit, the petition before the court alleges no improper methods, 
but simply bases the complaint upon an alleged effort of the corporation 
to control prices and establish a monopoly. This control is said to 
have been effected by various absorptions of independent establishments, 
and by the use of stock-jobbing methods for the purpose of obtaining 
the stock of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, which was con- 
solidated with the United States Steel Corporation in 1907, as well as 
by oral agreements or understandings entered into at social meetings 
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brought about by officers of the United States Steel Corporation. Thus 
is offered the question whether the use of alleged stock-jobbing methods 
for the purpose of acquiring control of other concerns, and the making 
of oral agreements regarding prices, is enough to constitute a concern 
a monopoly of the kind prohibited by the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
That is to say, the question is raised whether these points are sufficient 
to make a concern “unreasonable” under that law. The Bureau of 
Corporations, in its report on the Steel Corporation which has been 
accepted and published by the President, shows that the United States 
Steel Corporation is not a monopoly in the usual sense, and that the 
amount of its production as compared with the total output of the 
country has declined until it is little more than 50 per cent of the whole. 
The bureau also shows that the growth and vigor of the independent 
concerns has in no respect been interfered with by the Steel Corporation, 
while recent events have demonstrated the power of the independents 
to cut prices whenever desired. This makes the test now proposed by 
the Department of Justice for “reasonableness” in the case of the Steel 
Corporation a very much more difficult and questionable matter than 
any test that has heretofore been offered. An interesting phase of the 
suit is found in the fact that, following the analogy of the beef-trust 
prosecutions of some years ago, it will now be impossible for the Bureau 
of Corporations or any other government agency to obtain information 
about the steel business from men engaged in it, without granting them 
immunity for such illegal acts as they may have committed. 


In a decree handed down on November 8 by the Federal Circuit 
Court for the southern district of New York, the proceedings for the 
reorganization of the American Tobacco Company are practically 
closed. An attempt will probably be made by independent interests 
to secure a revision of this decree in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but it is not likely that they will succeed in getting a stand- 
ing before the court. Even if they do there is no reason to think that 
the court will consider their claims at all seriously. Attorney-General 
Wickersham himself is likely to make little further protest. The decree 
of November 8 may therefore be regarded as practically closing a unique 
proceeding under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law—the reorganization of 
a compact and unified concern which had come into control of a great 
industry. The plan first proposed by the American Tobacco Company 
for reorganization provided for the establishment of fourteen new cor- 
porations—principal and subsidiary—to take the place of the old con- 
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cern. A certain proportion of business was to be turned over to each 
of these companies, while there was to be a redistribution of securities 
to stockholders. By means of a cash assessment upon stockholders, 
money was to be raised for retiring the bonds of the old American 
Tobacco Company. Independents complained of this plan when it 
was proposed to the court, on the ground that it would not restore 
competition and that the machinery was prepared by it for the renewal 
of the control exerted by a few “insiders” over the tobacco industry. 
They requested that a permanent injunction be issued against these 
insiders, restraining them from enlarging their ownership in the tobacco 
business and that the number of corporations to be created out of the 
old concern be very greatly increased. They also urged upon Attorney- 
General Wickersham that he should recommend to the court a redistri- 
bution of the “brands” of tobaccos owned by the American Tobacco 
Company so that there would be more genuine competition among 
companies which manufactured brands that were practically substitutes 
for one another. Other recommendations of a detailed character were 
made. When Mr. Wickersham filed his exceptions to this plan of the 
American Tobacco Company for reorganization, he requested that the 
court give the government power to intervene of its own volition at any 
time during the next five years in order to secure a restoration of compe- 
tition by various indicated methods that should seem to be desirable. 
Further, he asked that not more than 4o per cent of the tobacco business 
in any particular line be allowed to any given corporation and that the 
principal individual defendants be enjoined for a time against increasing 
their control. Still further, it was requested that the stock of the 
United Cigar Stores—the retailing agency of the trust—should be dis- 
tributed. In its final decree, the federal court rejects the charge that 
the tobacco reorganization plan was prepared as a misleading and 
fictitious scheme of deceit, and expresses the belief that the plan was 
entirely honest. It denies that it has power either to permit the govern- 
ment to intervene at any time within five years or to order the distri- 
bution of stock of the United Cigar Stores. It, however, accepts the 
suggestion that not more than 4o per cent of the business in any par- 
ticular line shall be allowed to any of the new companies, enjoins the 
twenty-nine principal “insiders” from increasing their stock control 
within the next five years, prohibits loans by any one of the companies 
to any one of the others, and directs the preservation of the books and 
accounts of the American Tobacco Company for use in case of future 
litigation. 
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The plan for the reorganization of the tobacco trust has undoubtedly 
aroused more interest and attention in both the financial and the leg- 
islative world than anything else that has been done under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law for a great while. The result in the tobacco proceed- 
ings is not unnaturally looked to as indicating quite definitely what might 
be expected in the case of future dissolution of concerns of the same sort. 
Analysis of the decree in the tobacco case has led both financiers and 
government experts on tobacco to the belief that there will be little or 
no change in prices to the consumer as a result of the change in organi- 
zation. The United Cigar Stores is permitted to continue its operations 
as heretofore, and there is no reason to believe that there will be any 
change in the size of the packages of tobacco. Prices of tobacco are 
regulated in much the same way as the prices of proprietary medicines 
and are not much subject to competitive change. It is believed that 
the new plan may result in somewhat broadening and stiffening the 
market for leaf tobacco, in which case the grower may profit slightly. 
Such competition as comes about, between the principal concerns 
resulting from the reorganization, is expected to take the form of 
increased advertising expenses, extension of the coupon system, etc. 
Financially stockholders are tolerably well taken care of and there has 
been very little complaint from them of the terms of the reorganization. 
if they are about as well off as before, and the monopoly-control over 
the industry is not materially shaken, there would seem to be little 
ground for expecting in the tobacco business any future developments 
very different from those which have taken place in the past. The 
independent tobacco interests are therefore deeply dissatisfied with 
the result of a reorganization from which they had hoped much. Their 
plans, if carried out, would have broken the industry into many very 
small units, leaving the larger of the present independent concerns about 
as powerful as any factor in the trade. They would, therefore, have 
been able to exercise some of the controlling influence that has been 
exerted by the American Tobacco Company heretofore. Disappointed 
in this, the independents are now urging that they, under the Sherman 
Law, have no means of getting redress for the injury suffered by them 
from the aggressions of the trust. They consequently desire the amend- 
ment of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law in such a way as to allow inde- 
pendent concerns to intervene at any time and obtain damages for such 
harm as may have been inflicted upon them by unreasonable restraints 
of trade. In the tobacco case, they were not able to get any recognized 
or definite status before the court, although they consider themselves 
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as being, in an important sense, the real parties in interest. A measure 
which appears to receive the general approval of the independents is 
the La Follette amendment to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law which pro- 
poses a method of giving independent competitive interests a certain 
right of action in proceedings under the law. It is probable that this 
phase of the trust situation, now brought into prominence by the out- 
come of the American Tobacco Company case, will receive much atten- 
tion in Congress during the coming winter. Along with it is likely 
to go a series of other proposed changes in the anti-trust law designed 
to clarify the measure at various points and to strengthen its provisions 
as well as broaden them. President Taft is understood not to approve 
changes in the law. 


On October 25 the Federal Commission on Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation, which has been deliberating upon the terms 
of a measure to be presented to Congress, concluded its preliminary 
investigations and made public an outline of a tentative plan for employ- 
ers’ liability legislation. This plan was in the form of a series of propo- 
sitions, the most important of which were as follows: 


1. The law to provide for payment of compensation by interstate carriers 
engaged in interstate transportation to employees sustaining injury by 
accident while engaged in such transportation, except in cases of wilful mis- 
conduct to be hereafter specified. 

2. The compensation to be paid by the employer directly, and not out of 
a general fund created by any form of taxation. 

3- The law to be in form compulsory, and not subject to election by either 
employer or employee. 

4. The remedy provided by such law to be exclusive of any common law 
or other statutory remedy. 

5. The law to apply to all accidents resulting to the employee while in the 
course of his employment, except those where the disability continues for a 
period of two weeks or less, the employer, however, to furnish medical and 
surgical assistance to an amount not exceeding $200. 

6. Payments of compensation under the law to be made periodically, and 
not in lump sums, with, however, appropriate provision for commutation at 
any time after the lapse of six months on the application of either party. 

7. The amount of payments to be limited to a minimum and maximum 
sum, and not to continue beyond a specified term of years, to be hereafter 
fixed. The question as to whether or not this limitation shall apply to per- 
manent total disability is left open. 

8. The amount of all payments to be based upon a percentage, hereafter 
to be fixed, of wages received by the injured employee at the time of his injury. 
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g. All claims arising under the law to be nonassignable and exempt from 
levy. 

10. In case of death, payments to be made to dependents, including alien 
dependents. 

11. All claims under the law to be made preferred liens. 

12. Whenever any railway company and its employees have agreed or 
shall hereafter agree upon a plan of compensation which is as favorable to the 
employees as the provisions of this law, such plan may be substituted for the 
law, provided that wherever in any such plan the employees contribute to 
the compensation fund, the plan shall contain beneficial provisions in addition 
to the schedule of payments, equivalent to such contribution. 


Notice of the intentions of the commission having been generally 
sent out, hearings on the subject were undertaken on November 6 and 
continued to and including the roth. Representatives of labor and 
capital were heard. In general, the plan proposed by the commission 
has proven acceptable to both sides; the only criticism of general char- 
acter upon it proceeding from manufacturers who desired that it should 
be extended if possible to take in concerns other than interstate rail- 
ways. This was on the ground that general manufacturing interests 
are now subject to constant annoyance as a result of conflicting legis- 
lation in the several states. It was therefore urged that, so far as the 
constitutional power of Congress could be held to extend, legislation 
should be applied. Great difference of opinion was, however, expressed 
as to the details of the measure. In general, railroad representatives 
desired that the acceptance of the system should be elective instead 
of compulsory and that, in formulating a schedule of rates of compen- 
sation, care should be taken not to exceed a probable cost about equal 
in the aggregate to the cost at present incurred by the roads as a result 
of settlements and judgments in the courts. Labor men demanded 
that the schedules be fixed somewhat on the basis employed in foreign 
countries and without primary reference to the cost inflicted on the 
roads; the latter being left to recover from the public by higher rates. 
During the hearings, an important compilation of the actual experience 
of 250 railroads in paying settlements and judgments over a three-year 
period was made public, this being the first collection of data of the 
kind complied for American roads. The showing indicated for the years 
1908-10 an average payment of $1,201 for death, $4,205 for total per- 
manent disability, $1,421 for permanent partial disability, and $76 for 
temporary disability where settlement was made, such settlements includ- 
ing the vast majority of cases. The returns indicated very much larger 
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recoveries through judgments in the courts in the case of death or seri- 
ous injury than through settlements between the roads and the injured 


persons. 


In the opinion handed down on October 30 in the case of Southern 
Railway Co. vs. The United States (No. 28, October term, 1911), the 
Supreme Court of the United States has taken a new position with 
respect to the definition of interstate carriers that is likely to lead to 
some important results. The case in question related to the use of 
safety appliances under the national safety-appliance act. In moving 
a trainload of freight from one point in the state of Alabama to another 
point in the same state, the Southern Railway employed one or more 
cars that were not equipped with safety appliances in accordance with 
the act of Congress. When suit was brought, the contention of the 
railway was that it was not subject to the act in question because it was 
moving goods entirely in traffic between two points in the same state. The 
Supreme Court now affirms the decision of the lower court to the effect 
that the railway was actually subject to the terms of the Federal Safety- 
Appliance Act, and much of its decision is devoted to a discussion of 
the scope of the power of Congress in regulating the affairs of railroads 
engaged in interstate and intrastate traffic. It reaches the conclusion 
that the act in question—and the power of Congress— “embraces every 
train on a railroad which is a highway of interstate commerce without 
regard to the class of traffic which the moving cars are.” In answering 
the question “Is there a real or substantial relation. . . . between what 
is required by these acts in respect of vehicles used in moving intrastate 
traffic and the object which the acts obviously are designed to obtain, 
namely, the safety of interstate commerce and of those who are employed 
in its movement,” the court says: ‘Congress possesses . . . . power to 
regulate interstate commerce which is plenary, and competently may 
be exerted to secure the safety of the persons and property transported 
therein and of those who are employed in such transportation’, no matter 
what may be the source of the dangers which threaten it.” This lays 
the foundation for a very large extension of the interstate commerce 
power should Congress care to act upon the authority thus recognized. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Le mouvement physiocratique en France, de 1756 @ 1770. Par GEORGES 

WEULERSSE. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1910. Vol. I, xxxiv, 617 pp.; Vol. II, 

768 pp. 

The Physiocratic system, most students of economics now realize, is worthy of 
more serious study than has been devoted to it in England and America. It was a 
system sui generis; few of its elements were fitted to enter into the structure of classical 
thought, and hence it was naturally ignored by the classical writers. But economic 
science is now endeavoring to establish itself upon a broader basis. It is subjecting 
its assumptions to a philosophical analysis; it is attempting to gauge the influence 
exerted upon the structure of its thought by contemporary, and probably transitory, 
conditions. Modern critical economics concerns itself less with the eternal verities 
and more with the “point of view.” 

Whatever the validity of the results of the analysis of the Physiocrats, there 
can be no doubt that the whole group succeeded in viewing the complex of economic 
phenomena from a single, determinate angle. Their philosophical presuppositions 
are well wrought out. The relation of the Physiocratic doctrines to the practical 
conditions of the day is easily established. For these reasons a study of the system 
should go far toward placing the student at a point from which he can view with 
impartiality the current economic formulation. 

However profitable a study of the Physiocrats may be, it has, until recent years, 
involved difficulties that for most of us were almost insuperable. What did the Tableau 
économique signify without its historical setting? How many of us realized that the 
table was based upon an assumption of a price level calculated by Quesnay to be the 
average world price level, and upon an assumption of agricultural methods then 
employed? How much did we get out of the Philosophie rurale or the L’ordre naturel ? 
We needed to know the evolution of the school, the practical problems presented by the 
times, the character of the contemporary critical literature, of which there was an 
immense volume. The publication of Oncken’s work made many things clear that 
were before unintelligible; but it is noteworthy that the most recent history of 
economics published in English still persists in classing with the Physiocratic school 
Gournay, the founder of the most formidable school of contemporary criticism that 
the Physiocrats encountered. 

We now possess, in Professor Weulersse’s volumes, an illuminating account of the 
Physiocratic movement down to 1770. One-third of the first volume gives the history 
of the school; the rest of the volume offers a systematic analysis of its economic 
doctrines and its program for practical reform: the encouragement of capitalistic 
agriculture; tax reform; the methods of raising the price of grain. To those of us 
who have a vague notion that the Physiocrats, through a process of abstraction, 
evolved the produit net and the impét unique, it will be somewhat surprising to learn 
how wide a range of ideas entered into the discussion and what a wealth of practical 
information was enlisted in the service both of the Physiocrats and of their critics. 

The second volume is devoted mainly to the political and philosophical views of 
the Physiocrats; to the practical results of their propaganda, and to the opposition to 
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the school, theoretical and practical. The volume closes with the author’s criticism 
of the Physiocracy. ; 

Le mouvement physiocratique, one recognizes at a glance, is a work of erudition. 
The notes, of which there is a generous supply, give evidence of a vast amount of study 
of the literature—judicious study, for none of the notes is without pertinency. But 
the work is not merely erudite. There is far less of mere detail and trifling personalities 
than is to be found in many of our shorter accounts of the Physiocrats. As was to be 
expected in a work of this magnitude, many of the Physiocratic writers who are 
ordinarily disposed of in a sentence assume the proportions of contributors of weight. 
After reading this work one no longer feels that the Physiocracy was a one-man party. 
Mirabeau and Mercier de la Riviére especially gain in our respect; but we come to feel 
that even Dupont de Nemours had some originality. The Physiocrats were, after all, 
a valiant group of men; in view of their scanty numbers and the difficulties under which 
they labored, their achievements, both theoretical and practical, were wonderful. 

To those who are interested in the relations between eighteenth-century philosophy 
and economics, Professor Weulersse’s treatment of the philosophical doctrines of 
the Physiocrats will be disappointing. Not much is said of natural law and natural 
rights. Much, to be sure, is said of the natural rights of property and liberty, but the 
economic aspect of these dogmas alone receives emphasis. This is a result of the 
author’s apparent conviction that the philosophy of the school was an afterthought, 
as it were. Certainly, the political and moral philosophy of the Physiocrats received 
definite formulation only in the later period of its history, and as a logical result of its 
economic doctrines. The Physiocrats were, first, financial reformers; second, agrarian 
reformers; third, economists; and fourth political philosophers and metaphysicians. 
Not that philosophical preconceptions were absent even from the earliest formulations 
of the doctrine. We all know that Quesnay was strongly influenced in his political 
views by his contemplation of a natural order in the physical world. But the ideas of 
the sacredness of property and liberty, and their corollary in politics, free trade, in the 
widest sense of the term, received their significance in the system from the practical 
object of the school: Restore financial equilibrium by making agriculture pay. Under 
modern conditions, the author suggests, the Physiocrats would probably have been 
agrarian protectionists, and would have accepted all the limitations upon the rights 
of liberty and property that protectionism implies. Their political philosophy would 
have been adjusted to the needs of their economics. 

The work of Professor Weulersse goes far toward destroying some of our illusions 
about the school. Have we not thought of them as at least well-meaning friends of 
man, defenders of the oppressed? According to Professor Ingram, they were inspired 
with a sincere desire for the public good, “especially for the material and moral 
elevation of the working classes.” Professor Weulersse shows that the Physiocrats 
were the exponents of capitalism, none the less ruthless because confined to the field 
of agriculture. The laborer, in their perfect and eternal order of society, was never 
to have more than a bare minimum of existence; their antipathy to the corporations 
of arts and crafts was largely due to a feeling of outrage that some laborers, protected 
by monopoly, received more than a subsistence minimum. Their attack upon the 
privileged workers was not animated by sympathy for the mass of laborers excluded; 
it was animated by a feeling that the high wages of the privileged were prejudicial to 
the produit net. If the Physiocrats approved of rising money wages, it was because 
they believed that the laborer would become a more liberal purchaser of agricultural 
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products, and increase the produit net. Rising prices of grain—even famine prices— 
were viewed by them with unmixed satisfaction; among the gains from rising prices 
were reckoned the increasing efforts the laborer would make to keep body and soul 
together. The Physiocrats begrudged the laborer his holidays, and used their influence 
with the church to cause feast days to coincide with Sundays. They rejoiced in 
the transformation of the landholding peasantry into a landless proletariat. They 
disapproved of wholesale inclosures and dispossession of the peasantry, to be sure, but 
this was only because such a policy was in contravention of the sacred right of private 
property—a good more essential to their system than was large-scale agriculture. 

The author places in a new light the relations to the Physiocracy of Gournay 
and his school. The latter, too, were exponents of capitalism—industrial and 
commercial. They were moderate protectionists, not because they were doctrinal 
conservatives, but because the interests which they defended were not so clearly 
benefited by free trade as was agriculture. Fundamentally, it was not the antithesis 
of theory and practice that distinguished the schools; it was the opposition between 


practical interests. 
Atvin S. JoHNSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Land and Labour: Lessons from Belgium. By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
London: Macmillan, 1910. 8vo, pp. xx+633. $3.50. 


As the title suggests, Mr. Rowntree’s study of Belgium is directed especially 
upon her system of land-tenure, with the purpose of drawing some lessons pertinent 
to the labor situation in England. The author pursued his investigation with great 
thoroughness; he devoted four years to his task, and had every assistance which 
public officials and private scholars could render. The result is an illuminating 
account of the social and economic life of modern Belgium from the point of view of 
the welfare of labor. 

A description of the Belgian system of land-tenure is the foundation of the whole 
work. On the basis of an independent and most laborious investigation, conducted 
with the co-operation of the government, the number of landowners is estimated at 
719,986, or to per cent of the total population. Three-quarters of these landed pro- 
prietors own less than five acres apiece; the size of the average holding is 9.5 acres. 
The average size of the plots cultivated as separate undertakings is 5.7 acres, and 
two-thirds of these plots are less than 2.5 acres in extent. Of the cultivators, 72 
per cent are renters, 28 per cent, owners. 

The cause of this minute subdivision of the land is found in the laws of succession, 
which provide that when a man dies his estate is to be divided equally among his 
children. The effects of this system of small holdings are far-reaching. It tends to 
increase the intensiveness of cultivation, to check the drift of population to the cities, 
to lower urban rentals, to mitigate the hardships of unemployment, and to raise wages 
in the towns. On the other hand, it has its share in raising agricultural rents, which 
are twice as high as in England. 

Not less beneficent is the Belgian system of transportation, with its well-built 
highways, its main and narrow-gauge railroads, and its convenient waterways. Of 
especial importance are the low commutation fares, permitting factory-workers to 
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live in the country, and the light, narrow-gauge lines which bring every farm within 
reach of a market. Commendation is given also to the institutions for co-operative 
credit, which enable the farmer to borrow on easy terms to buy a cow, or the artisan 
to build a house. 

Co-operation in other forms, and labor unions have by no means the importance 
in Belgium that they have in England. They are overshadowed by the claims of 
party allegiance, which compels Liberals, Catholics, and Socialists to maintain sepa- 
rate labor organizations. Education, too, does less to improve the laborer’s effi- 
ciency than in many countries, while poor-relief is administered in such a manner as 
to encourage dependence, and even to depress wages. Mr. Rowntree refers the lower 
rates of wages, as compared with wages in England, to three chief causes: (1) lower 
efficiency of labor owing to lower standard of living; (2) aim of employers to secure a 
market through cheapness rather than through excellence of product; (3) weakness 
of the trade unions. 

Two instructive chapters (xxiii and xxiv) are devoted to the “Standard of Com- 
fort and the Cost of Living.” Seventy family budgets were obtained by Mr. Rown- 
tree’s staff, compiled from account-books kept for four or five weeks under careful 
supervision. This method gives reliable results as to food and rent, although a longer 
period is desirable if data equally accurate are to be obtained regarding expenditures 
for clothing and for other objects for which payments are made at irregular inter- 
vals. The dietary analysis shows underfeeding in the majority of families having a 
weekly income of less than twenty-five shillings. The minimum wage necessary for 
mere physical efficiency is estimated, for the typical family of five, at 16s. 4d. a week. 
An interesting comparison is made with Mr. Rowntree’s estimate of the minimum for 
a similar family in York, England, the sum in this case being 22s.9d. It seems to 
the reviewer the extreme of caution to exclude from such an estimate as does the 
author, any allowance for the maintenance of health and the burial of the dead. 
The estimate of twenty-six shillings for the year’s expenditure for clothing for a 
man seems to an American extremely low. Nevertheless, this minimum of sixteen 
shillings a week is above the predominant wage for unskilled labor, and more than 
the prevailing wage in certain skilled trades. Housing is discussed in a separate 
chapter, and the conclusion is reached that, owing largely to the relief from congestion 
afforded by the facilities for building outside of crowded centers, the Belgians, not- 
withstanding occasional slums, are better housed at less expense than the English 
workers. 

In his final chapter Mr. Rowntree summarizes his work and draws from it his 
lessons. He would have Belgium improve her educational system, cultivate tem- 
perance, improve her factory laws, strengthen her labor organizations, and tax the 
unearned increment of her lands. England is strongly advised to introduce small 
holdings of land on a wide scale (with taxation of the unearned increment), and, as 
subsidiary to this measure, to promote popular education in intensive agriculture, 
institutions for co-operative credit, the afforestation of waste lands, and the building 
of light railways. 

In thoroughness of research and clearness of presentation, Land and Labour is 
a worthy companion to Poverty: a Study of Town Life; it is a masterpiece in the 
application of scientific method to the analysis of social phenomena. 

RosBert C. CHAPIN 


Betorr COLLEGE 
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The History of Trade Unionism. By Stmwney and BEATRICE WEBB. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. Ixviii+558. 

To the serious student of labor this new edition of The History of Trade Union- 
ism is a distinct disappointment. The past sixteen years have been significant ones 
in the life of the English labor movement and it was to be hoped that their events so 
far as concerns the development of trade unionism, would be recorded and inter- 
preted in the same masterly fashion that characterizes the Webbs’ treatment of the 
earlier period. The 1911 edition, however, is an exact reprint of the first, issued in 
1894, except for an added introduction which by no means satisfies the want indicated. 
This introduction, which covers fifty-seven pages, is taken up about half with dis- 
cussion of the Osborne judgment rendered by the House of Lords in 1909, and half 
with a rapid sketch of recent tendencies and events in the trade-union world. 

The Osborne decision, in which it was laid down as law that “trade unions must 
all now be deemed to be corporate bodies” and as such, under existing English statutes, 
cannot lawfully undertake the payment of members of Parliament “or indeed any 
political action whatever,” is significant according to the Webbs as “showing how 
far the courts of justice are still out of touch, so far as trade unionism is concerned, 
either with Parliament or with political economists.””’ The judgment, which, we are 
told, renders illegal by implication many of the vital functions now exercised by 
organized labor, coupled with other decisions which impose upon labor organizations 
corporate obligations “whilst the legislature has refused to confer upon them the 
privileges of incorporation,” places trade unionism in 1911 “once more at a crisis of 
its fate” and makes inevitable further parliamentary action to rescue it “from the 
narrow views taken by the judges.” 

In the general sketch covering the events since 1894 the most frequent statements 
refer to the growth of unions and their relations to employers. ‘Trade unionism has 
continued to increase in rhythmic wars.” But “speaking generally, the strong have 
become stronger, whilst those who were weak are now even weaker than before.’’ 
“There has been a steady though somewhat slow increase of trade unionism among 
the women workers.” But “organization has gone back among the agricultural 
laborers, the seamen and fishermen, the clothing trades, and the general mass of 
unskilled and unspecialized laborers.” ‘The rural districts are more than ever 
destitute, and the great industrial centers better provided than before.” 

“The internal organization of the great trade unions has. . . . steadily improved,” 
but for the movement as a whole “there has been in this respect little substantial 
improvement.” ‘The last decade of the nineteenth century and the first of the 
twentieth were, on the whole, periods of comparative peace in the industrial world.” 
From 1892-1909 “‘strikes and lockouts account . . . . for about as much loss of work- 
ing time in the year as a single Saturday half-holiday and only about one-twelfth as 
much as our laudable custom of taking six bank holidays in the year (including Good 
Friday and Christmas Day).” 

Most notable features of this period have been the progress of public opinion 
toward recognition of the principle for legally fixed minimum wage and the acceptance 
of the principle of collective bargaining. ‘It is significant that in every dispute of 
magnitude during the past ten years, the Board of Trade has intervened in an authori- 
tative manner; and that, where great inconvenience to the nation was likely to result 
from any prolonged stoppage of work, it has gone far toward imposing a settlement 
on both employers and employed.” 
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The book as it stands unrevised contains one or two statements in regard to 
American conditions which no longer hold true. An especially unfortunate error 
occurs in a footnote to p. xxxvi of the introduction where “Labor Organizations 
among Women,” by Miss Belva M. Herron, is referred to as the work of B. M. Herroe. 
On p. 156 also is a very obvious typographical error. Otherwise the edition appears 


without flaw, factual or mechanical, so far as it goes. 
R. F. Hoxte. 
University oF CHICAGO 


Principles of Insurance. By W. F. GepHart. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 
8vo, pp. xv+313. $1.60 net. 


The present volume is confined to the problems of life insurance and related 
branches. In the preface, the author promises a future volume on the subject of 
property insurance. 

The book is systematically arranged, and a large amount of important data 
is skilfully compressed into small compass without sacrificing essential explanations. 
The work is entirely free from obscurities—a characteristic which is rare among 
treatises attempting to present this technical subject in a non-technical way. It 
may be queried whether the author has not occasionally simplified too much, thereby 
giving an unwarranted appearance of ease to the subject. Particularly, the calcu- 
lation of premiums is so fundamental that at least the simpler algebraic formulas 
and the use of commutation columns might well have been explained, as it seems to 
the reviewer. But this is a matter of opinion rather than of criticism. 

There are apparently no serious misstatements of fact, and typographical and 
other trivial errors are not numerous. Mention of a single instance will suffice: on 
Pp. 219 it is stated that general surprise was occasioned upon the adoption, by the 
Connecticut Mutual, of a 3} per cent reserve basis in 1882. The surprise was due 
rather to the adoption of the still more conservative 3 per cent basis. 

Nine chapters are devoted to life insurance, the first three dealing with history, 
theory, and mortality tables. The fourth chapter is an admirable discussion of the 
selection of lives, including the treatment of substandard risks, and concluding with 
a careful consideration of the intimate relation between life insurance and national 
vitality. The sixth chapter is a clear arithmetical explanation of the methods 
employed in calculating premiums. Chaps. v and vii deal with the companies and 
their policy contracts. Chaps. viii and ix treat of the finances of life insurance com- 
panies (reserve, surplus, dividends, and investments). The tenth chapter concerns 
state regulation, including the taxation of insurance companies; while the two remain- 
ing chapters treat of wage-earners’, accident, and health insurance. Each chapter 
concludes with a list of references, and there is a brief bibliography, and an index. 

The book is primarily intended for classroom use, and it deserves to be highly 
recommended for that purpose. 


H. Price 
YALe UNIVERSITY 


India and the Gold Standerd. By H. F. Howarp. Calcutta, India: Thacker, 
Spenk & Co., 1911. 8vo, pp. viii+143. 6s. 


The financial world has been watching with undisguised interest the attempt by 
the British authorities to place the monetary system of India upon a gold basis. Not 
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only is the experiment a matter of vital importance to Indian commerce, but it fur- 
nishes a practical test of many of the principles expounded by students of finance. 
Numerous magazine and newspaper articles have kept the subject before the reading 
public ina general way, but hitherto no thorough and connected exposition has 
appeared. Under these circumstances we welcome Mr. Howard’s book. Written 
by a member of the Indian Civil Service, who, in the capacity of collector of customs 
at Calcutta, has been in a position to study the subject at first hand, we find in it an 
exact and scientific treatment. 

The author traces the various steps toward currency reform, leading up to the 
present arrangements, under which silver is practically a token coinage and gold is the 
basis of the monetary system. This is followed by chapters dealing with Indian 
import and export statistics, the condition of Indian finances, the financial relations 
between the colony and the mother-country, all of which throw light on the currency 
problem, and which in turn are followed by a study of prices in India. 

In general, the author’s treatment of his subject is scholarly and scientific. He 
combines in a pleasing and masterly way the descriptive with the theoretical and 
explanatory. He accepts the “quantity theory” of money only with limitations which 
render it practically innocuous. Somewhat more serious, however, is his statement 
that gold is “the basis and ultimate security” of “‘business” (p. 114)—a statement 
obviously inconsistent with facts. 

The book is characteristically English. We find the inevitable Greek quotation 
on the title-page, while the author manifests the Englishman’s failing by a liberal 
sprinkling of Latin phases. But these are mere trivialities, and we must not quarrel 
over the eccentricities of the nation to which Mr. Howard belongs, but rather note 
that his book has the equally characteristic English qualities of thoroughness, solidity, 
and exactness. It is a real contribution to financial literature. 


Nationalities and Subject Races: Report of Conference Held at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, June 28-30, 1910. London: P. S. King & Son. 8vo, 
pp. xii+178. 3s. 6d. net. 

The spirit of “nationalism” which latterly has pervaded the thinking of the subject 
nations is given expression in unmistakable terms in this little volume in the shape of 
a report of the international conference held at Westminster, London, in 1910. Judg- 
ing from the personnel of the conference, the “nationalist” movement seems to have 
gained a respectable following among the members of the ruling nations, which for 
the most part espouse the cause of “imperialism.” 

The report gives in clear and concise terms the grievances of the various subject 
nations as set forth by their respective representatives at the conference. Some of the 
more familiar subject nations thus represented are Egypt, India, Morocco, Finland, 
and Poland. The grievances of these nations are to a very large extent similar in 
character and intensity. Even making a due allowance for exaggerations and bias 
on the part of their spokesmen, the report forms a sad and a shameful commentary 
upon western civilization and upon the conduct of the “Christian”’ nations. 

Deserving of perhaps more earnest attention than the wrongs enumerated in the 
report, are the various remedies proposed in the conference, calculated to obviate or 
mitigate such wrongs in the future. Of the remedies possibly the most noteworthy is 
that advanced by no less a personage than Mr. J. A. Hobson. Mr. Hobson advocates 
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the establishment of an international government or a tribunal which shall oversee the 
work of “civilization” undertaken by the benevolent ruling or intruding nations in 
behalf of the untutored barbarians. The international government here proposed 
must in the nature of the case be composed of, and controlled by, the ruling nations and 
in so far as this is true the intruders may still pursue their aims. The difference con- 
sists in the concentration and consolidation of aims, whereas formerly each ruling 
power pursued its work of “‘civilization” singly and with less regard to the interests 
of the other ruling nations engaged in “civilizing” other subject states. 

The fundamental question involved in the adjustment of differences between 
ruling and subject nations is a question of motives. No fair-minded student of 
modern national politics can fail to recognize that the motive underlying the spirit 
of “imperialism” is commercial exploitation of the subjugated peoples. In so far 
then as the ruling nations are guided by this motive in their relations with the less 
fortunate subject nations, to inquire whether this motive is pursued individually by 
each nation, or collectively and with due regard to mutual interest among the ruling 
nations, is immaterial. 


Code de la nature. By Moretty. Edited by Epovarp Dotteans. Paris: 
Librairie Paul Guenther, 1910. 8vo, pp. xxxi+1109. 


Code de la nature first appeared in 1755. At that time it created a great turmoil 
on account of its revolutionary character, and until recently it has been the subject 
of almost endless dispute as regards its authorship. The authorship of the book has 
been variously ascribed to Toussaint, La Beaumelle, and Diderot among the most 
important ones. Of the probable authors, Diderot seemed to have the support of the 
majority in the disputed question, but at present there is strong grounds for supposing 
that Morelly, concerning whose life nothing is known, was the real author. 

To the reader of the present generation, there is nothing new either in the subject- 
matter of the book or in the method of argument. Three of the four parts of which 
the book consists are taken up almost entirely by criticisms of the moral, political, and 
social order of the world. 

The author arraigns the political and moral institutions of society and combats 
the principle that human nature is inherently depraved (l’homme nait vicieux et 
méchant), as the basis of these institutions. 

In what forms the constructive part of the book, the author sets himself the task 
of discovering a situation in which it will be well-nigh impossible for man to be wicked. 
The solution of this problem is found in the fourth part of the book, which consists in 
a code of laws based upon the law of nature. 

To the modern reader, the entire book is a far cry from Rousseau. The solution 
of all ills will be found if man will only “return to Nature.’’ The publication of this 
book at this time is, therefore, significant, since it seems to be indicative of a desire 
on the part of some well-informed political reformers to resuscitate the political theories 
which were supposed to have received their coup de gréce some generations past. 


Sidelights on Contemporary Socialism. By JoHN Sparco. New York: B. W. 
HvEBSCH, 1911. 8vo, pp. 154. $1.00 net. 


This last of Mr. Spargo’s many works on socialism is a collection of three lectures, 
somewhat revised to meet the requirements of publication in book form. The first, 
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“Marx, Leader and Guide,” is an attempt to disseminate the knowledge of the life 
and character of Marx, in the hope of preventing an absolutistic interpretation of his 
theories. As biographer of that great historical figure, Mr. Spargo is eminently fitted 
to perform this service. The second, “‘Anti-Intellectualism in the Socialist Movement: 
a Historical Survey,” was written’ in the heat of the movement in America. The 
writer, having expressed his opposition to this unfortunate attitude, reviews the 
movement, particularly as it was directed against Marx and Engels. The application 
in America needs no comment. The third and most important part, “The Influence 
of Marx on Contemporary Socialism,” is a final appeal for an opportunistic interpre- 
tation of Marx’s theories. It rejects the uncompromisingly materialistic interpretation 
of history and the “incorrect” and “out-of-date” economic theories. It is opposed 
to unrevised theories and dogmas. Of the two kinds of Marxism—theoretical dogma 
and practical expedients—socialists need to return to the latter. In short, Marx 
should be interpreted as an opportunist of first rank, the originator of that party which 
today seems to be accomplishing most in “revolutionary evolution.” 

While the book is valuable for students of socialistic theory and practice, yet it 
is addressed especially to socialists, in that, as we have seen, it deals mainly with 
problems arising within the party itself. It is written in Mr. Spargo’s characteristically 
interesting, forceful, and convincing style. 


American Railway Problems. By Cart S. Vrooman. Oxford University 

Press: Henry Frowde, 1910. 8vo, pp. vii+376. $2.00. 

In the light of European experience with private and state railways, Mr. Vrooman 
discusses a number of American railway problems. His book really takes the form of 
a scathing diatribe against American railway methods, and while the author says 
“the railways of the country today are being operated under a suspended sentence of 
nationalization,” his whole argument is to show that nothing short of government 
operation can be a satisfactory solution of the railway problem. Mr. Vrooman 
explains that the object of his book is not the hastening of railway nationalization, 
but rather the hastening of preparatory measures, which must serve as the basis for 
the future transfer. 

The comparison between European private and state-owned railways, in spite of 
the many buttresses by which the author supports his contentions, is by no means 
conclusive. The comparison of the financial showings of the two systems is weak, no 
allowance being made for taxes paid by the private roads, or for elasticity of the traffic 
under different rates. 

As many of our western border towns found the only way of preserving order was 
to elect as town-marshal their most notorious and feared “bad man,” on the same 
principle Mr. Vrooman thinks the government should nationalize its railways and 
place them in charge of the best railway organizers and managers in the country—the 
modern “bad men.” The numerous quotations in some measure atone for the 
otherwise mediocre character of the book. 


Scientific Management. By Louis D. Branpets. New York: The Engineer- 
ing Magazine, 1911. 8vo, pp. x+o92. 
The recent railroad-rate case has brought to the attention of the railroads and the 
public a feature of railroad operation hitherto largely neglected. Indeed, scientific 
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management as a science is of late development, the product of the last decade’s 
investigations in shop and plant management. Mr. Brandeis’ proposal as here given 
(this being a part of his brief before the Interstate Commerce Commission) is that 
this new science should be applied to railroad operation, thus obviating the necessity 
for an increase in rates. 

Scientific management is not merely competent and progressive. It is planning 
in advance in minute detail; it demands analytical study, preparedness, and standardi- 
zation of methods and equipment. The gains are derived from an increased efficiency 
of labor, of plant, and equipment, and a consequent saving for interest on capital. Sci- 
entific management is applicable to every business and it is conclusively proven to be 
adapted to railroad operation as a whole in a way which has heretofore not obtained. 

The author states his general propositions clearly and forcibly. He supports 
them by evidence submitted by witnesses during the case and by material secured from 
recent books on the new science. He further leaves the impression that an untouched 
mass of experience and fact supports the same conclusion. 

In short, the book succeeds in proving that there are vast possibilities in scientific 
management of railroads, and suggests that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
undertake a separate investigation before sanctioning further increases of railroad rates. 


Les manuscrits économiques de Frangois Quesnay et du Marquis de Mirabeau 
aux archives nationales (M. 778 4 M. 785). Inventaire, extraits et notes 
par GEORGES WEULERSSE. 

The recent appearance of several French works dealing with the Physiocratic 
school testifies to the awakening interest of France in her early economic writers. 
The present volume, one of a number by M. Weulersse on this subject, contains, as the 
title indicates, a catalogue of the manuscripts of Quesnay and Mirabeau in the French 
national archives (the compilation of this catalogue, requiring as it did the identifica- 
tion of authors and the fixing of dates, necessitated an intimate knowledge of the work 
of this school); extracts mainly from the pen of Mirabeau which had not previously 
been considered worthy of publication; scraps of correspondence which passed between 
the two men; and finally interspersed throughout the book, critical and explanatory 
notes by the author. To the student making an intensive study of the Physiocratic 
school the catalogue will be of service, and the extracts may be of interest; but the 
former rather than the latter furnish justification for the book. 


Industrial Studies, United States. By NELLIE B. ALLEN. New York: Ginn 

& Co., 1910. Pp. xii+333. 

This is a brief description of the leading industries of the country. It is designed 
for the use of public-school children. The author begins her discussion by describing 
the country as a whole—the size, surface, drainage, climate, and soil. This general 
description is followed by a more detailed study of the industries of the country. 
Though largely descriptive in character, the author very carefully relates the industries 
in the different parts of the country to the existing physical conditions. 

The material is presented in a very clear and entertaining manner. Illustrations 
and maps are included to aid the young reader in understanding the nature of par- 
ticular industries. Both in choice of material and in method the book is well suited for 
use in public schools and will undoubtedly supply a growing demand. 
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JAMES ALFRED FIELD J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 
WILLIAM HILL LEON CARROLL MARSHALL 
ROBERT F. HOXIE CHESTER WHITNEY WRIGHT 


Advisory Editors 
(The Officers of the Western Economic Society) 
SHAILER MATHEWS, President 
GEORGE E. VINCENT, Vice-President FRANKLIN MacVEAGH, Vice-President 
LEON C. MARSHALL, Secretary CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Treasurer 


The Journal of Political Economy is published monthly from October to July. [The subscription 
price is $3.00 per year; the price of single copies is 35 cents. ]Postage is prepaid by the publishers on 
all orders from the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama Canal Zone, Republic of Panama, 
Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila (Samoa), Shanghai. [Postage is charged extra 
as follows: For Canada, 30 cents on annua! subscriptions (total $3.30), on single copies, 3 cents (total 
38 cents); for all other countries in the Postal Union, 42 cents on annual subscriptions (total $3.42), 
on single copies, 5 cents (total 40 cents). ]Remittances should be made payable to The University of 
Chicago Press, and should be in Chicago or New York exchange, postal or express money order. If 
local check is used, 10 cents must be added for collection. 


The following agents have been appointed and are authorized to quote the prices indicated: 


For the British Empire: The Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., England. 
Yearly subscriptions, including postage, 14s. each; single copies, including postage, Is. 8d. each. 


For the Continent of Europe: Th. Stauffer, Universitatsstrasse 26, Leipzig, Germany. 
Yearly subscriptions, including postage, M. 14.40 each; single copies, including postage, 
M. 1.70 each. 

For Japan and Korea: The Maruzen-Kabushiki-Kaisha, 11 to 16 Nihonbashi Tori Sanchome, 
Tokyo, Japan. Yearly subscriptions, including postage, Yen 6.85; single copies, including 
postage, Yen 0.80. 


Claims for missing numbers should be made within the month following the regular month of 
publication. The publishers expect to supply missing numbers free only when they have been lost in 
transit. 


Communications for the editors should be addressed to them at The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Business communications should be addressed to The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 


Entered January 16, 1893, at the Post-Office at Chicago, IIl,, as second-class matter, under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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The Fournal of Political Economy 


is edited by the Faculty of the Department of Political Economy of the 
University of Chicago. It is the design of the editors to give promi- 
nence to articles on concrete questions of direct practical interest, so far 
as this is consistent with the maintenance of a strictly scientific standard 
of treatment. 


The Journal is the official organ of the Western Economic Society. 
The Society is organized with the primary object of securing a free and 
unbiased discussion of the economic questions of the day, and to that 
end holds three or four general meetings each year. Membership is 
open on invitation to all persons interested in the objects of the Society; 
libraries and other institutions alone being excluded. The membership 
fee is $5.00 per year, and members receive the Journal of Political 
Economy and the several publications of the Society without further 
expense. 


The faculty of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in co-operation with Hermann Beck and Charles 
Kinzbrunner, edits the Bibliography of Social Science, which is published 
monthly by the International Institute of Social Bibliography. This 
journal indexes books and journal articles in all the principal languages 
and in all the departments of social science, covering the fields of sociol- 
ogy, political and social economy, practical economics, politics, public 
finance, statistics, population, social and economic history, etc. Mem- 
bership in the International Institute of Social Bibliography, for which 
the University of Chicago Press is American agent, is $6.00 a year, 
which includes a subscription to the Bibliography of Social Science and 
to the Journal of Political Economy. 


The value of these several publications to all who are interested in 
the study of economic or sociological questions cannot be measured by 
the extremely reasonable cost, as described above, and the advantages 
offered by membership in the Western Economic Society and in the 
International Institute of Social Bibliography should be self-evident. 


Applications, orders, and remittances may be made to 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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To Those Wishing to Keep in Touch 
with Current Legal Literature 


SPECIAL effort is made by the GREEN BAG to 
assist its readers to judge the merits of the im- 
portant books of a legal nature that are continu- 
ally issuing from the press of publishers through- 
out the country. Great pains are taken to insure the 
fairness and trustworthiness of every book review, and to 
provide a book review department that shall come as near 
as possible to realizing the ideal standard of completeness, 
promptitude, and authoritativeness. 

We feel encouraged to spend further efforts in this 
direction, by the importance which seems to have come to 
be attached to the favorable or unfavorable comments of 
the GREEN BAG by law publishers, librarians, and others 
who have to deal extensively with books. This is doubt- 
less largely because of the unchallenged supremacy of the 
GREEN BAG as the representative organ of professional 
opinion throughout the country. 

We do not claim that our reviews have greater critical 
value than those of learned law school journals; we do 
claim for them a greater breadth and catholicity of view, 
and a stronger purpose to serve the widely differentiated 
needs of American lawyers of every type. 


THE GREEN BAG 


AN ENTERTAINING MAGAZINE OF THE LAW 


Published monthly at $3.00 a year. Sample copy on request 
BROOKLINE - BOSTON, MASS. 
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MEMOIRS OF THEODORE THOMAS 
By ROSE FAY THOMAS 
Fully illustrated. 8vo, $3.00 net 


An adequate account of the life of this great American composer and leader by his widow, including occasional 
touches which reveal something of the deeper and more intimate side of his nature. 


GENIUS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Edited by Laura Stedman and George M. Gould 
8vo, $1.50 net. By mail, $1.65 
A collection of distinguished essays culled from the great body of material, the work of his maturity, left by Mr. 


Stedman at his death. 
THE GIFT OF SLEEP 
By BOLTON HALL. With an introduction by Professor Edward M. Weyer, 
Washington and Jefferson College 
12mo, $1.25 net 


This very itepting work shows how our own bodies and minds should be naturally used for their mutual heal- 
ing and perfection. It is for the layman as well as the scientist. 


DR. JOHNSON AND FANNY BURNEY 
Being the Johnsonian Extracts From the Diary of Madame D’Arblay 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER, Ph.D., of Yale University 
Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The extracts from the of Madame d’Arblay relating to her personal friendship with the great lexicographer. 
They have never before ap in separate form. 


FATHER LACOMBE. The Black Robe Voyageur 


By KATHARINE HUGHES 
8vo. Illustrated. $2.50 net 


This biographical story of Pére Lacombe is written from the standpoint of historical and human interest. A con- 
cise and valuable account of the making of the Northwest. 


SOME OLD FLEMISH TOWNS 
By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, author of “Holland of To-day” 
and “Brittany of the Bretons” 


Elaborately illustrated with six full color drawings and 32 monotones by the author. Beautifully bound and 
decorated. Boxed. $4.00 net. Carriage extra 


This rich book of travel ranks, in informative value and interest, with the author’s “Holland” and “Brittany.” 


TWO YEARS IN THE FORBIDDEN CITY 
By PRINCESS DER-LING (Mrs. Thaddeus C. White) 
Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00 net 


An exceedingly interesting narrative of the riences of the First Lady-in-Waiting to the late Empress Dowager 
of China. The = +e is the daughter of a Guiness ausbansatae to France, where she was educated. 


THE LIFE, TRIAL, AND DEATH OF FRANCISCO FERRER 
By WILLIAM ARCHER 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, $3.00 net 


A thorough and impartial account of this famous radical and thinker whose execution in Spain caused a great 
sensation in Europe and America a year ago. 


CONTROL OF THE MARKET 
By BRUCE WYMAN 
12mo, $1.50 net 


_ A practical solution of the Trust Problem. This book develops the principle of State Control convincingly, pre- 
senting a solution which would result in an industrial peace. 


MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY, Union Square, New York 
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Some Baker & Taylor Co. Fall Books 


FICTION 


VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH 
Author of “The Canon in Residence.” 
Concerni Himself. A strong autobiographical 
novel sn makes the hero a lifelong friend to the 
reader. r2mo. 380 pages. Net $1.25. Postage, 12 
cents. 
Off the Main Road. The story of a scholarly recluse 
and the romance which brings him back into the 
current of life. r2mo. 320 pages. Net $1.20. 
Postage, ro cents. 


MABLE BARNES-GRUNDY 
The Third Miss Wenderby. A romance of a quiet 
but deeply moving type, with a charming heroine and 
a happy ending. 12mo. Frontispiece. 350 pages. 
Net $1.25. Postage, ro cents. 


F. E. CRICHTON 


The Soundless Tide. A story of Ulsterlife. 12mo. 
340 pages. Net $1.20. Postage, 10 cents. 


ROY ROLFE GILSON 
Ember Light. The story of a home, the ideals it 
nourished and those which were sacrificed for it. 
I2mo. 350 pages. Illustrated. Net $1.30. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 


SARAH P. McLEAN GREENE 
Author of “Cape Cod Folks” 
The Long Green Road. The record ofa rare friend- 
ship. r2mo. 360 pages. Frontispiece. Net $1.25. 
Postage, 12 cents. 


PERCY J. HARTLEY 
The Hand of Diane. A story of love, adventure, 
and fighting in the days of Henry II. r2mo. 340 
pages. Net $1.20. Postage, ro cents. 

GEORGE H. JESSOP 


Where the Shamrock Grows. An Irish romance. 
full of Celtic wit and humor. 1r2mo. 300 pages. 
Net $1.00. Postage, ro cents. 
JANE BREWSTER REID 

Carey of St. Ursula’s. A story of friendships at a 
girls’ boarding-school. r2mo. 325 pages. IIlus- 
trated by Sarah Noble Ives. Net $1.25. Postage, 
To cents. 


POETRY 


BERTHA GORDON 
Songs of Courage. The poems of a true singer. 
t6mo. 72 pages. Boards, ted labels. Frontis- 
piece portrait. Net $1.00. Postage 8 cents. 


JOHN CARTER 
Hard Labor and Other Poems. Poetry of emo- 


tional and dramatic power. 1t2mo. 96 pages. Net 
$1.00. Postage, 8 cents. 


JOYCE KILMER 
Summer of Love. Poetry of imagination and charm. 
t2mo. Cloth. 90 pages. Net $1.00. Postage, 8 
cents. 


SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart. 
The Book of Scottish Poetry. Contains the repre- 
sentative poetry of Scotland. 8vo. 928 pages. Cloth. 
Net $2.50. Postage, 18 cents. Oxford paper edition. 
t2mo. (Bulk inch.) Net $3.50. 


HOLIDAY 


HELEN A. CLARKE 
The Poet’s New England. Records the charm of 
New England scenes which have been celebrated by 
the poets. Uniform with Hawthorne’s country and 
Longfellow’s country. 8vo. 350 pages. Fully illus- 
trated. Frontispiece in color. Boxed. Net $2.50. 
Postage, 18 cents. 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 

Loves of the Poets. The loves of the Brownings: 
Michael Angelo and Vittoria Colonna, Dante Gabrie! 
Rossetti and Miss Siddals, Mary Queen of Scots and 
Chastelard, Petrarch and Laura, George Sand and 
Chopin, etc. 12mo. 260 pases. Fully illustrated, 
with portraits, decorative borders, en pers, etc., 
by W. Fahnestock. Net $1.50. ‘ostage, 15 
cents. 


JUVENILE 


EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER 
A Child’s Guide to Living Things. An account in 
narrative and readable prose of the familiar forms 
and processes of life. 12mo. Fully illustrated. Net 
$1.20. Postage, 12 cents. ° 


GEORGE HODGES, D.D. 
A Child’s Guide to the Bible. A sympathetic intro- 
duction to the Bible. 12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.20. 
Postage, 12 cents. 


LEWIS CARROLL 
Alice in Wonderland. [Illustrated by Goose Soper. 
Uniform with Tales from Shakespeare, Kingsley’s 
Heroes, Kingsley’s Water Babies. Square 8vo. 300 
— With many illustrations in color and line. 
1.50. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON, Editor . 
Little Folks’ Book of Verse. Contains the world- 
wide favorites of poetry for children’s reading. Uni- 
form with Robin Hood, Arabian Nights, etc. 12mo. 
320 pages. Illustrated. Net $1.00. Postage, rocents. 


Mother Goose. A charming version, printed on a 
broad page in large, clear type with text drawings. 
Square 8vo. 200 pages. [Illustrated in duotone with 
line cuts, end papers, etc., by Will Bradley and others. 
Net $1.25. Postage, 15 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
JOHN FORSTER 
Life of Charles Dickens, Cent Edition. Splen- 


didly and profusely illustrated with over soo pictures. 
2 vols. Imperial 8vo. Net $7.00. Carriage extra. 


WILLIAM HARD 
The Women of Tomorrow. An incisive and bril- 
liant treatment of the changes in the status of women. 
t2mo. 300 pages. Fully illustrated. Net $1.50. 
Postage, 14 cents. 


REDFERN MASON 


The S Lore of Ireland. New edition. The 
meaning of Irish music. 8vo. 321 pages. Net $2.00. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE AND PORTRAIT CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


The Baker & Taylor Company, 33 East Seventeenth Street, New York 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.) 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R I. 


Ahead Is the Typewriter for You. 
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THE L. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER 


With Ball Bearings throughout end all the 

writing always in sight, measures up at every 

point to the highest scale of modern needs, 
Better work and more of it, greater efficiency 
through and through, the L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter is the writing machine for you. Send 
for the Book today. " 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


The Typewriter That’s Ten Years 


“FOR MINE” 


Mennen’s Powder 
keeps my skin in healthy condition. 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. -: 


GERHARD MENNEN Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 


class Piano 
should 


of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the specia: tavorite of the retned and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 5th Ave., Cor. 32d St. NEW YORE 
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Practice and Precept 


both have their gh in subjects like Physiology, Botany 
and Zodlogy. But any training is made a hundred 
times more valuable by —" the actual, practical demon- 
stration before your eyes. Most schools and colleges use 


Microscopes 


—the standards of optical efficiency and mechanical 
accuracy for many years. Among our many models the 
BH-2 is especially adapted to class work. if has a 7.5x 
eyepiece, 16 mm and 4 mm objectives, double revolving 
dustproof nosepi jing case with lock and key. 
Magnifications, 75 and 320 jiameters. 


Price $31.50 
Special prices to schools 


Write pe for our new Booklet 7A on “School 
and “A Manual of Elementary Microscopy.” 


Our name, backed by over @ century of 
all ucts — lenses, 
ae ise, proc 


WASHINGTON CHICA 
LONDON ROCHESTER. NY. rRANKTORE 


75, 000, 000 WASHBURNE’S PAT. 
“0. K.” PAPER 


There is gen: 
their use as 
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of brass in 3 sizes. Put upin brass boxes of 100 Fasteners 

HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG Noe Shpping, NEVER ! 
Note our trademark “‘O. K.”” stamped on every fastener. 

All tationers. Send 10c¢ for sample box of 50, assorte3. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse. N. Y., U. S. A. “Nois 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the University 
of Chicago, Published —— Subscription 
price, $3.00 a year; single copies, $1.00; foreign 
postage, 41 cents 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 


Edited Faculty pene of the 

. ae year; single copies, 20 cents; foreign postage, 
cmcaGo THE_-UNIVERSITY OF GHICAGO PRESS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


Offers instruction during the Summer 
Quarter on the same basis as during the 
other quarters of the academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the gradu- 
ate schools, and the professional schools 
provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, 
Law, Medicine, Education, and Divinity. 
Instruction is given by regular members_ of 
the University staff, which is augmented 
in the summer by appointment of professors 
and intructors from other institutions. 


First Term June 17-July 24 
Second Term July 25-Aug. 30 


Detailed information will be sent upon 
application. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago - Illinois 
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One- 
WESTON Visible Model 10 


ALTERNATING CURRENT 


SWITCHBOARD 
will be found vastly Typewriter 


superior in accuracy, 
durability, workman- 
po and finish to any 
other instrument in- 4 
the same in use inyour office, 
service. ey are Absolute ead Beat, and Ex- 
Their. in are practically will: “absolutely 
Independent of Frequency and also of Wave Form, 
They are Practically Free from temperature Error. prove to you the 
They require extremely little power to operate them and endu ring leader- 


they are very low in price, : 
Correspondence concerning these ship of the Rem- 
Weston instruments ts solicited by ington. And every 


WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 4: . 

rom MAVERLY PARK, NEWARK, 8. 
New York Orricg, Liberty St. i 
Saw FRANCISCO: 682-684 Mission St. P the 
Lonvon Brancu: Audrey House, Ely Place, nang proof. 
Paris, France: E, H. Cadiot, r2 Rue St. Georges. 


Beruin: Weston t Co., L 
ERLI td., Schéneberg, Remember that we guarantee 


your satisfaction. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
Reduced rates on household goods to all ea “<a 
points. 
Chicago, 443 Marquette Bldg. 
St. Lo Wright Bi Los Ai ° 
Boston, 796°Old Bide, | 
York, 342 Whiteh Building. 
uilding, 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making Perfect Duplicates with the 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 
No intricate mechanism. No printers’ ink. Always ready. 
100 Copies from Penwritten and 50 Copies 
from Typewritten Original / 
Useful in any business for making duplicates of circular letters, 
trial balances, invoices, price lists, reports, menus, 
manuscript, drawings, specifications, etc. 
Sent on 10 Days’ Trial Without Deposit 
Our negative rolls now have our new “DAUSCO” Hn mmm LINEN 
BACK, giving additional strength and efficie: 


Complete Duplicator, cap size. Prints 83x13 12 00 
inches. PRICE, $7.50, less 334% discount... e 
Circular of larger sizes upon request. ; 


FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. Daus Bidg., 111 John St., NEW YORK 


@ Have them bound in 


Preserve You Cloth or Leather. It 


will improve the ap- 
pearance of your library at a emall, 


Magazines 


@_ The University of Chicago Press 
has a well-equipped job bindery and will be pleased to quote prices. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Mfg. Dept. Bindery CHICAGO 
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The University of Chicago Press 


Announces that a representative stock selected 
from its list of books and pamphlets is carried by 


The Baker and Taylor Company | H 
33 East 17th St., New York, N.Y. 


Patrons located east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh | 
will effect a material saving in time by placing , 
their orders through this agency. “ 


A WONDERFUL TYPEWRITER 1 


The Fox ts indeed “**A Wonderful Typewriter” because it will do 
all—and more—than any other typewriter, and do it easier and better. 
The Fox has a lighter touch and action than any other typewriter built and Is 
full automatic. It is easy to make advertising claims of superiority, but we will 
prove our claims by sending to 


anyone, anywhere, one of our 


typewriters on ten days’ free FOX COUPON 
trlal—express prepaid— 

the typewriter to be returned Dat 

at our expense if it does not Fox Typewriter Co., 
prove satisfactory. 4110-4310 Front St., 


Send today for a catalog with prices. Select from Grana Kapids, Mich. 
this the model wanted, width of carriage, style of type. DEAR SIRS: 
etc., and a typewriter, put up just as you want It, will be —e 
sent you for trial. After trial if the typewriter Is perfectly 
satisfactory you can pay us a little down and the balance _———— 


monthly, or In all cash, as you prefer. Write today—use 
the coupon. 
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Lantern Slides 


BEAUTIFUL SCENES FROM PALESTINE 
EGYPT AND ATHENS 


These new Slides are from negatives made by 
hotographer on a recent trip. Also a new line 
of sie oe on HOLLAND, BEL IUM, and IRE- 
LAND of the same superior grade. 
We carry an unlimited stock of Lantern Slides, 
covering every subject matter for jusement 
and Educational purposes, aswell e for 


Drawing Inks on Travel, Art 
Eternal Writing Ink Also countless Slides for Church and Sunday 
School for rental or purchase. 
Photo M Over 150,000 Subjects to choose from 
H ig¢g 1 n ~ Drawing Beara te ’ ‘ ij 
Stereopticon Projection 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. Apparatus 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives tell Meo ef 
Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and a ‘ome 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- Church, School, or Lecture Hall. 
Send today for Catalogue of slides and apparatus. 
put up, and withal so efficient, 


Dealers Generally T. H. McALLISTER CO. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. cart. © 
49 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y Established 1783 


The University of Chicago Press 


FOREIGN AGENCIES 
FOR BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


British Empire 
THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C., England 


Continental Europe 


TH. STAUFFER 
Universitatsstrasse 26, Leipzig, Germany 


Japan and Korea 


THE MARUZEN-KABUSHIKI-KAISHA 
11-16 Nihonbashi Tori Sanchome, Tokyo, Japan 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 
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EXTBOOKS for the graded 

Sunday school, for religious 
education in schools and colleges, 
and for individual study of the Bible | 
are published by the University of 
Chicago Press. They comprise 37 
volumes, providing material for every 
grade of students, from the kinder- 
garten to the college. Put yourself 
in touch with the editors, authors, 
and publishers of this series and ob- 
tain the advice of experts in grading 
your Sunday school, or in selecting 
textbooks for day school, study circle, 


or home use. 

Send for the new handbook of 150 pages, giving 
specimen pages from all books and much valuable 
information about graded work in religious education. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago - - Illinois 
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fsterbrooK 


Stee/ Pens 


250 Styles 


For business, 
the home, schools 


Sold by Dealers ~ Ev 
in 25‘ 15‘and 10‘ Cans 


—every purpose. 


_ Backed by 
a half-century’s 
reputation. 


RESTERBROOK& CO’S 


At all stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 
95 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


NEW EDITION—1911—NOW READY 


Industrial Insurance 
in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English- 

speaking public, has already been published in a 

German series. The introduction contains a 
summary of the European laws on workingmen’s in- 
surance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old 
age, with statistics to 1908, The text describes the 
various forms of social insurance known in the United 
States and Canada; local clubs and associations, fra- 
ternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of 
large firms, corporations, and railways, One chapter 
is directed to labor legislation and another to employ- 
er’s liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are 
given in chapters om municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military 
pensions of the federal government and southern states, 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by 
firms and corporations, text of bills, and laws on the 
subject. 


448 pages. 8vo cloth. Price, $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.19 
Published by 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


A Moores mak 
A Merry Christmas 


ur friends 
count many — 


tup in attract- 
to make a more 


Esory Moore Non-Leakeble Fountein Pen carries 
with it the most ditionalg ‘ant 
For Sale By Dealers Everywhere 
dams Cushi; Foster, Selli gents 


A. COCOA OF RARE QUALITY | 
W | q 
in the “OLUBLE Allg Flavor 
||| ALLO 
| 
| 
Among yo 
and luxury of a Moore’s pen. ae aS 
A Moore's pen is as tight as a screw top bottle and can 
be carried in any position without fear of leaking. i} i (eae 
‘When closed, the pen-point is submerged in ink. Un- 
screw the pach out the pen and the ink flows 
evenly and y atthe first stroke. To fill, simply ; teow 
unscrew the cap and drop in the ink. a jy 
Moore's are made in various sizes and lengths of bar- ‘ie Bc, 
rele with pen-points to suit any hand. { 
Prices range from $2.50 to $5.50 aS ne 
For the holiday season the pens ore 
ive Christmas boxes. Those who wis 
elaborate gift can select pens gm bands, gold and 
silver filigree work and solid gold and silver over-lay { a : 
ranging in price from $5.00 to 945.00 These are en- 
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LATE NOVEMBER BOOKS | 


THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By BELLE Squme. 


Explaining briefly the meaning of the Woman Suffrage Movement, this little book is meant 
for the busy reader who has no time for more than a short account of the struggle of women 
for political freedom. The author has succeeded admirably in conveying a better understand- 
ing of the meaning of ‘‘ Votes for Women”’ in the widest and most comprehensive sense. 
Illustrated. 75 cents net. 


THE COMING CHINA. By Josepn Kino Goopricu. 


This book will receive much attention, for there is not a book on the market today covering 
China as she exists at the present moment. Professor Goodrich writes in a scholarly, yet 
readable manner. A resident in the Far East for over a quarter of a century, he speaks with 
authority on such subjects as the former attitude of the Chinese statesmen and ruling classes; 
the causes operating to change that attitude; the aspirations of the new China; and the 
reason for the present feeling in China toward America and in America toward China. 
Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC SERVICE. By Hon. Suetsy M. Cuttom. 


During his fifty years of public service Senator Cullom has been associated with nearly every 
public event and with hundreds of men of national fame. The easy flowing, discursive style 
of his book offers an invitation to read, aside from the interesting story presented. 

Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.18. 


‘Senator Cullom, Chairman of the Commitiee on Foreign Relations, author of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, often a candidate for president, has written a book of reminiscences far franker than 
those of John Sherman and others of his contemporaries. He has all his life been a national 
jigure. He knew Lincoln and Taft—a big span for a man’s life. He tells how Mr. Taft wanted 
to quit the presidency for the bench, how Senator Hoar rebuked Roosevelt, how Hay snubbed the 
Senate, and is otherwise amazingly candid.”—THE BostToN HERALD. 


AN ARMY OFFICER ON LEAVE IN JAPAN. 
By L. Mervin Mavs, U.S.A. 


Col. Maus, in a popular way, has written a valuable book for anyone contemplating a visit to 
the land of cherry blossoms. Besides an interesting travel book, the volume serves as a 
practical guide, containing an appendix full of information regarding railroads, hotels, cost of 
living, etc. There are several chapters devoted to interesting matters in the Philippines. It 
is a book that will be enjoyed by every lover of travel. Illustrated. Crown 8v0. $1.50 net. 


AMERICA OF TO-MORROW. By Asse KLE. 
(Authorised Translation of “L’Amerique de Demain”) Author of “In the Land of the Strenuous Life,” etc. 


In outer form this prophecy of tomorrow appears to be a jest, a merry notebook of a holiday 
recreation; in essence it is an affectionate revelation of a man’s soul who believes in liberty 
and the triumph of truth; it is an interpretation of momentous events which are too near us 
to be seen in true perspective. His style is so honest and transparent that you can see his 
soul in his works, and it is one of the purest, gentlest, noblest souls of our generation. Read 
his message, and you will discover a reverent scholar whose style is so brilliant and charming 
that you may think him a man of the world; and he is—a man of our best world. 

With portrait. $1.75 net. 


THE MODERN RAILROAD. By Epwarp HunGcERFoRD. 


The aim of this emanates book is to show not only the practical workings of the modern 
railroad, but also to bring out the romance in it. Mr. Hungerford has followed railroading 
all his life,and what he writes is facts as he has seen and understood them. Told in a 
simple and direct manner, the text is further made plain by a remarkable set of railroad 
photographs. Profusely illustrated. Crown 8v0. $1.75 net. 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications of 
The University of Chicago Press 


The Elementary Course in English. By James Fleming Hosic. 
Head of the Department of English in the Chicago Teacher's 
College. 

158 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 82 cents 


A practical guide for teachers, supervisors, and parents. It 
presents in outline a working theory of elementary English, with 
references to the recent literature of the subject, and a sug- 
gested course in composition, grammar, word-study, reading, 
and literature. Graded lists of material are provided. These 
include stories, supplementary reading books, and select literary 
studies for higher grades. The work has been indorsed by the 
Course of Study, the official publication of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 

Kindergarten Review. It is definite, suggestive, and systematic, and the 
lists of references are most valuable. 


Educational Review. A good book..... The thoughtful and studious 
teacher of elementary English will find it full of helpful suggestions 
and advice. 


San Francisco Call. The book is by far the clearest, simplest, and most 
earnest one on the subject and should have an enthusiastic reception 
from teachers everywhere. 


The Unfolding of Personality as the Chief Aim of Education. By 
Thiselton Mark, Lecturer on Education in the University of 
Manchester. 

224 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.07 


The wide experience of the author in the teaching of elemen- 
tary psychology to teachers and his personal work with children 
of all ages make this book a distinctly original contribution to the 
literature of child-study. Suggestions and illustrations are 
added at the end of each chapter giving directions and methods 
for study. 

American Primary Teacher. No other writer of England or America has 


treated this phase of pedagogy as fully, clearly, and surely as has 
Dr. Mark. 
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The Higher Education as a Training for Business. By Harry 
Pratt Judson, President of the University of Chicago. 


54 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid 55 cents 


From the author’s Preface: “It must not be forgotten that 
no college can insure an education to a young man. More 
definitely, no college gives an education. All that colleges can 
do is to provide the facilities whereby one who wishes may edu- 
cate himself more efficiently than would otherwise be practicable. 
It is believed that students who wish may obtain knowledge and 
training in a college course which will fit them to be more effi- 
cient than would otherwise be the case in business activity. It 
is also believed that a liberal education may provide not merely 
such increased efficiency, but also so much wider comprehension 
of society and life as to enable one to be useful and to find interest 
in a multitude of ways not usual with one who is deprived of such 
an education. A college education, in short, may enable one to 
earn a living. It should also teach one how to live.” 


The Meaning of Social Science. By Albion W. Small, Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


318 pages, r2mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


A recent German writer has said: “The future of scientific 
investigation, not merely in the realm of the social sciences but 
all the sciences, will lead in an ascending degree to the increasing 
recognition of the coherence of all scientific thought. The separa- 
tion into distinct disciplines will no longer have, as its last result, 
the isolation of the investigators, but a more general, more com- 
prehensive investigation will arrive at the principles which are 
to be held in common, and thus will arouse the consciousness that 
science is a unity.” 


The Meaning of Social Science outlines a plan of co-operation 
among the various types of specialists in social science. Its 
keynote is the proposition that the main business of social sci- 
ence is to be the agent of all men in finding out the meaning 
of life, including in particular the means by which men may most 
surely progress toward the largest realization of life. 
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Pragmatism and Its Critics. By Addison W. Moore, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Chicago. 


296 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.36 


This is the clearest and most satisfactory summing-up of the 
controversy that has yet appeared. Even the most technical 
matters are presented in such a way as to be intelligible to any- 
one who is genuinely interested in the movement. The book 
covers all the important points at issue, but special emphasis is 
laid on: (x) the historical development of the pragmatic move- 
ment; (2) its relation to the conception of evolution; (3) the 
social character of pragmatic doctrines. The treatment is 
sympathetic and incisive. 


Nation. Professor Moore, by the publication of his new book, has shown 
to all who will read it that Pragmatism has still a champion who can 
defend and expound her doctrines, not indeed with the grace and charm 
of style of her lost leader, but in a manner that is almost always clear 
and is often captivating. 


Sectionalism in Virginia. By Charles Henry Ambler, Professor 
of History in Randolph-Macon College. 


376 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.64 


From the earliest colonial times Virginia was a land of sec- 
tional differences, which influenced to an important degree the 
course of her history. These differences and their results are 
treated in Professor Ambler’s book. Extensive research in the 
archives at Charleston, Richmond, and Washington, and the 
examination of numerous documents have given the author 
material which throws much new light on Virginia’s internal 
troubles in ante-bellum days. Twelve maps illustrating the vote 
on important resolutions are scattered through the book. 


American Historical Review. ‘Though it professes only to review those 
matters which entered into or bore upon the long sectional quarrel 
between the eastern and the western parts of the state, taken alto- 
gether, it is the best history of the Old Dominion since 1776 we have. 
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Sociological Study of the Bible, Showing the Development of the 
Idea of God in Relation to History. By Louis Wallis, Formerly 
Instructor in Sociology in the Ohio State University. 


One volume, bound in cloth; postpaid $1.65 


This book is written on the basis of the modern scientific 
interpretation of the Bible; but it approaches Bible-study from 
a new standpoint, using the sociological method of research. 
The ancient Hebrew nation is treated as a social group originating 
at the point of contact between Amorite city-states and Israelite 
clans from the Arabian desert. The great struggle within the 
nation was primarily between the legal usages (mishpatim) of 
the constituent races. This conflict found expression very 
slowly in terms of antagonism between the gods of the Israelites 
and the Amorites (Yahweh and the Baals). Mr. Wallis’ papers 
on the subject have been appearing for some years in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology; but they are entirely recast and revised 
for book publication. 


The Country Church and the Rural Problem. By Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


164 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.08 


The aim of President Butterfield’s book is to analyze the 
rural problem and to inquire into the influences which can most 
effectively aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no influence 
can wield more power or achieve more far-reaching results than 
the church itself. 


Homiletic Review. The best interpretation of the rural problem in its 
religious aspect which has yet appeared in America. The book is 
sympathetic. It is constructive. It is also a burning challenge. 
Socialism, education, organization, and federation point the way to a 
rural civilization which shall honor America’s highest ideals. But 
realization is far distant as long as even this great layman must be the 
champion of organized religion in the open country. The country 
church and modern agriculture must reach the same high Jevel before 
the rural problem can be solved. Every minister should ponder 
Butterfield’s prophetic message. 
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The Theology of Schleiermacher. By George Cross, Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 


356 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.65 


Professor Cross’s book attempts to introduce the English- 
speaking student to Schleiermacher himself. It consists prin- 
cipally of a condensed “thought-translation”’ of his greatest work, 
The Christian Faith. The exposition is introduced by the interest- 
ing story, attractively told, of Schleiermacher’s life, with emphasis 
on his religious experience. This is accompanied by a luminous 
account of the changes in Protestantism that necessitated a re- 
construction of its doctrines. The work closes with a critical 
estimate of Schleiermacher’s contribution to the solution of 
present religious problems, which in the judgment of scholars will 
stand as an extremely valuable portion of the book. Taken to- 
gether, the translation, the analysis, and the critical estimate 
reveal Schleiermacher as a pioneer in modern religious thought. 


The Christian World (London). This work is as timely as it is able. It is 
remarkable that, considering the enormous influence of Schleiermacher 
on modern theology, the English-speaking world has hitherto had such 
meager opportunity of studying the man and his teaching. 


An Introduction to Protestant Dogmatics. By Dr. P. Lobstein, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Strassburg. Author- 
ized Translation from the Original French Edition, by Arthur 
Maxson Smith. 


298 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.62 


From the translator’s preface: “It is conceded by eminent 
scholars who are familiar with the book that it stands quite 
alone in its orderly scientific presentation of theological material 
while it combines, in a unique manner, the evangelical interests 
and the scientific effort of the new theology, thus constituting a 
decisive contribution to the religious world.” 


Homiletic Review. This book is good alike for the head and the heart. It 
is written with an intellectual power, a literary charm, and a religious 
warmth, which remind one on almost every page of Sabatier. 
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TEXTBOOKS FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 
KINDERGARTEN SERIES 
The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher's manual. Postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment for each 
pupil, net, $1.00, postage extra. 
Temporary material (renewed each year) for each pupil, net, 35 cents, 
postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child in His World.) By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, postpaid $1 . 39. 
Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, postpaid 45 cents. 

Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
postpaid $1.40. Pupil’s notebook, postpaid 45 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, postpaid $1.10. The Books of the Bible, 
pupil’s notebook, postpaid 29 cents. Smaller notebook, postpaid 12 cents. 

The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher’s manual, postpaid 83 
cents. Pupils’ notebook, postpaid 58 cents. 

Old Testament Story. By Charles H. Corbett. Teacher's manual and pupil’s 
notebook (in press). 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. Teacher's manual, post- 
paid $1.10. Pupil’s notebook, postpaid 59 cents. Pupil’s home-work 
book, postpaid 28 cents. 

Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid 
$1.13. Teacher's manual, postpaid $1.10. 

The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid 
$1.12. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, postpaid $1.13. 


SECONDARY SERIES 


The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid 
$1.12. 

Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s 
textbook, postpaid $1. 13. 

The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.12. 
Pupil’s notebook, net, 25 cents, postage extra. 

The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.15. Teacher's edition 
(ready January, 1912). 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.12. 
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ADULT SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.12. 
Pupil’s notebook, net, 25 cents, postage extra. 

The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. By Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. Pupil’s textbook, postpaid $1.15. A special teacher’s 
edition will be ready January, 1912. 

The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. Postpaid 
$1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Postpaid $1.12. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. 
Postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. Post- 
paid $1.12. 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F. Waring. Postpaid $1.12. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. Postpaid $1.37. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. Postpaid $1.37. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SERIES 


The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. 
Postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. Post- 
paid $1.12. 

The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. Postpaid 
$1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. Post- 
paid 54 cents. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE SERIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ. By William R. Harper. Postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid 
54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. Postpaid 


54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. Postpaid 
54 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. Post- 
paid 54 cents. 

The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. Postpaid 53 cents. 

The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. 

Harper. Postpaid 27 cents. 

Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. Postpaid 27 cents. 

The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. Postpaid 54 cents. 
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American Permian Vertebrates. By Samuel Wendell Williston, 
Professor of Paleontology in the University of Chicago. 


152 pages, 39 plates, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $2.68 


This work comprises a series of monographic studies with 
briefer notes and descriptions of new or little-known amphibians 
and reptiles from the Permian deposits of Texas and New Mexico. 
The material upon which these studies are based was for the most 
part collected during recent years by field parties from the 
University of Chicago. The book is offered as a contribution to 
knowledge on the subject of ancient reptiles and amphibians, 
with such summaries and definitions—based chiefly on American 
forms—as our present knowledge permits. The work is illustrated 
by the author. 


Contributions to Medical Science by Howard Taylor Ricketts. Pub- 
lished as a Tribute to His Memory by His Colleagues, under the 
Auspices of the Chicago Pathological Society. 


508 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, domestic postage 33 cents 


Dr. Ricketts died of typhus fever in the City of Mexico, 
May 3,1910. He wasat that time prosecuting researches into the 
nature of typhus and but a few days before had announced the 
discovery of a micro-organism which is believed to be the cause 
of the disease. He had also shown that the infection may be 
carried by an insect, and thus pointed out the way for preventive 
measures. These achievements, together with earlier work on 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, give Dr. Ricketts a high and 
honorable place on the records of medical research. 

The present volume contains thirty papers on these and 
allied topics. It is rich in information of immediate value and 
in suggestions to future investigators. It is also an impressive 
memorial to a man whose life was deliberately laid down in the 
service of humanity. 
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Morphology of Gymnosperms. By John M. Coulter, Professor of 
Botany, and Charles J. Chamberlain, Associate Professor of 
Botany, in the University of Chicago. 

470 pages, 462 illustrations, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $4.22 


This work is a revised and enlarged edition of the book 
brought out by Professors Coulter and Chamberlain in 1901. 
Each of the seven great groups is here presented in detail, and a 
final chapter discusses the problem of phylogeny and points out 
the evolutionary tendencies. The extinct groups, notably the 
primitive “seed-ferns,’”’ are now included for the first time; and 
vascular anatomy is fully recognized as a morphological subject 
of first importance. The entire presentation is thoroughly and 
systematically organized and arranged with a view to the greatest 
possible clearness. The illustrations are numerous and in large 


part original. 


Nature. The book is an invaluable record, admirably illustrated, of our 
present knowledge of the older type of seed-plants. 


A Laboratory Guide in Bacteriology. By Paul G. Heinemann, 
Associate in Bacteriology in the University of Chicago. 
Second edition, enlarged and revised. 216 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.59 


The new edition of the Laboratory Guide is designed to cover 
the outlines for work in elementary courses in the various | 
branches of bacteriology. It is intended to serve as a guide not 
only to the instructor, but especially to those practically engaged 
in applying the fundamental principles of the science. In tech- 
nique and method it has been carefully revised and brought 
down to date, and itself represents the progress made in the 
science since the first edition appeared in 1905. The Guide is 
confidently offered in the belief that it will commend itself, even 
more than did the first edition, to elementary students in 
bacteriology. 


American Journal of Clinical Medicine. This little book is peculiarly 
adapted to the needs of medical students because it takes nothing for 
granted, commences at the beginning of the subject, and as it advances 
from point to point in the inductive study of micro-organisms, enters 
into the details so essential for a thorough grasp of this important 
branch. 
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First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. Second-Year 
Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By George William 
Myers, Professor of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy in the College of Education of the University of Chicago, 
Assisted by the Instructors in Mathematics in the University 
High School. 

First-Year, 378 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.15 
Teacher’s Manual, postpaid 89 cents 
Second-Year, 296 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.63 

The two texts cover the essentials of what is commonly 
required of all pupils in the first two years of secondary schools 
in this country, and include, in addition, the elementary notions 
of plane trigonometry through the solution of right triangles, 
as well as an introduction to some topics of formal algebra not 
usually treated in secondary texts. Second-Year Mathematics 
lays chief emphasis on geometry, as First-Year Mathematics does 
on algebra. Professor Myers began the preparation of his 
books in the conviction that the divisions of mathematics in 
secondary schools were largely artificial and ineffectual in con- 
necting the subject with the student’s experience. He aimed to 
make the work of the first high-school year connect smoothly 
and logically with eighth-grade work through both mensuration 
and general number, rather than with one of these subjects in the 
first year and the other in the second year. The first book is an 
outgrowth of these two arithmetical topics, developing algebra 
through quadratics and introducing considerable preliminary 
work in geometry before the close of the year. 

Second-Year Mathematics begins with constructive and induc- 
tive geometry and passes rapidly to demonstrative geometry. 
It is the author’s belief that by the employment of algebraic 
notation and by the continued application of the equation to 
geometrical matters, the hold on algebra is kept firm until the 
opportunity arises to develop with profit other algebraic topics, 
such as the completion of methods of solution of the quadratic 
equation, a discussion of the roots, and the use of inequalities 
in the solution of indeterminate equations. Plane geometry is 
fully covered. The first book may be styled algebra with asso- 
ciated arithmetic and geometry; the second, geometry with 
associated algebra and trigonometry. 

Nation. Teachers generally should study the books and prepare for the 
change of method of presenting mathematics which seems likely to be 


tried in the near future. 
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Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems. By 
Members of the Department of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


160 pages, interleaved, 12mo, cloth; postpaid $1.13 


The problem of improving the current methods of teaching 
the elementary course in economics is now attracting widespread 
interest. The Outlines of Economics Developed in a Series of 
Problems is an attempt on the part of its authors to make some 
advances in this direction. The ideals which have most funda- 
mentally determined the character and content of the book are: 
(1) A belief that the elementary course in economics offers 
exceptional opportunities for training in thinking and reasoning 
—a sort of training the importance of which can hardly be 
exaggerated. Thus the Outlines seeks to stimulate the student 
to active and independent thought, to help him to reason out 
for himself the fundamental principles, and to form his own 
conclusions on questions of applied economics. It is believed 
that the inductive-problem method here used is the one best 
adapted to accomplish this end. (2) A desire to connect the 
theoretical principles of economics with the actual facts and with 
problems of the business world, and to induce the student to 
apply his knowledge of that world to the subject of study. 
The result is a careful, analytical syllabus of the subjects 
usually covered in the introductory course, accompanied by 
some 1,200 questions and problems, designed: (a) to afford set 
problems for written work; (b) to guide the student in his read- 
ing, while fostering independent thinking; (c) to give direction 
to classroom discussion. It is expected that the Outlines will be 
used in connection with some textbook. 
Nation. In their Outlines of Economics, Developed in a Series of Problems 
(The University of Chicago Press), three members of the Department 
of Political Economy in the University of Chicago have performed with 
remarkable thoroughness and grasp a task of great difficulty. The 
book consists in the main of sets of searching questions, dealing suc- 
cessively with every phase of the great subject, the order being deter- 
mined by the attempt of the authors “not only to link economic theory 
with descriptive material, but in a measure to build the theory up out 
of the familiar events of economic life”; an attempt in which, we be- 
lieve, they have succeeded as completely as the case admits. But the 
questions do not stand alone; as a rule, each set is introduced by a 
concise indication of the central'ideas or doctrines involved, the state- 
ment in every instance being marked by exemplary clearness and vigor. 
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Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Belonging to the Kowyunjik Col- 
lections of the British Museum. Edited by Robert Francis 
Harper, Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures in 
the University of Chicago. 


Part I, pp. xvi +116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.13. 
Part II, pp. xvi+112 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part III, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part IV, pp. xvi+116 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part V, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 
Part VI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.14. 
Part VII, pp. xx+-120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 
Part VIII, pp. xxx+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.16. 
Part IX, pp. xxvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 


The following have just been published: 


Part X, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 
Part XI, pp. xvi+120 plates of texts, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $6.15. 


Sir Perceval of Galles: A Study of the Sources of the Legend. By 
Reginald H. Griffith, Adjunct Professor of English in the 
University of Texas. 


140 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid $1.35 


The long list of books devoted to the study of the legends 
that gathered about the knights of King Arthur’s Round Table 
receives a noteworthy addition in the volume by Professor 
Griffith. The particular knight whose fortunes the author fol- 
lows is Perceval, who is best known to modern readers through 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King and Wagner’s Parsifal, but who is 
also the titular hero in two of the best of the poems of the Middle 
Ages, Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival and Crestien de Troye’s 
Perceval, ou le conte du Graal. 


Dial. The volume is essentially technical in nature, but it is by no means 
devoid of the graces of style, and is concerned with processes that must 
prove interesting to the student of general folk-lore as well as to the 
specialist in Arthurian legend. 
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Clean, Dustless Floors 


are essential to the health of the children under 
your care. 


Dust is the greatest carrier and distributor of disease 
germs known, and the constant stir in schoolrooms is apt 
to keep dust circulating in the air in dangerous quantities. 


Standard Floor Dressing is the only effective remedy 
for the dust evil. — . 


Standard Floor Dressing holds down all dust and germs 
as soon as they settle on the floor. It prevents their further 
circulation in the air, and removes one of the most frequent 
causes of contagion. 


Standard Floor Dressing also preserves the floors and keeps 
them from splintering and warping. It reduces the 
labor and cost of cleaning, and thus pays for itself 
many times over. 


Write for free book- 

let on dust dangers / 4 

Not intended for household use. 
teachers and others 


in all parts of the Standard Oil Company 


country. (Incorporated) 
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It’s Baker's 


It’ Delicious 


Made by a 

perfect me- 

chanical 

process 

from high 

grade cocoa 

beans, sci- 

entifically 

blended, it 

is of the 

finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Hygienic Heating 


A temperature of 65 to 68 degrees F. with a rela- 
tive humidity of 60 per cent produces much more 
comfort and healthful conditions than when the 
temperature is higher and the air dry. 

In furnaces the water-box should be regularly 
filled and a little Platt’s Chlorides added to it. 
With steam heat, hot water radiators, Baltimore 
heaters, coal, oil, or gas stoves, a dish with some 
water containing a little Platt’s Chlorides should 
be kept over or under the heating arrangement. 


Platt's 
Chlorides 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and econom- 
ical. Instantly destroys foul odors and chemically 
neutralizes disease-breeding matter. Sold in quart 
bottles only, by druggists and high-class grocers, 
ee, only by Henry B. Platt, New York and 

ontrea 


tm your home free of expense, 
vose & SONS PIANO CO., Goston. Mass 


‘ 
THAT TAKES THE PALM 
= 
blished over 60 YEARS. By 
ents every family in moderate 
own a VOSE piano. We take 
new 


